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A PASTOR’S THOUGHT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


To a clergyman consulting either his own future, selfish good, 
or having regard merely to the welfare of the future church, the 
condition and prospects of his Sunday School must afford a 
frequent and anxious topic of thought. Himself placed in 
a position in which he works at odds, —a calling in which an 
exact system is impossible, in which much is lost because of that 
impossibility, — he will feel specially anxious to rid any thing 
beside with which he may come into connection, from a like thrall. 
Accustomed to examine his own work by the severest standard, 
he will naturally measure the work of others in somewhat the 
same way, and demand of them, in their sphere, a fidelity as 
exact as that demanded of himself. The work which goes on 
under his own eye, and for which he is held in large part 
personally responsible, will inevitably appear under the same 
light as his own work, to be questioned as rigidly, and judged as 
impartially. 

It has happened, however, with regard to this matter of the 
Sunday School, that there has been a decided tendency to 
extravagant statement and praise, partly, no doubt, from honest 
conviction, and from a knowledge of the unquestioned good in 
some cases done; but partly also, I have no doubt, from a fear 
of discouraging teachers, and a felt necessity of putting the 
brightest colors on, lest they should falter. Laymen, who show 
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a good deal of ruggedness in the every-day work of life, have 
shown themselves singularly tender upon this point; catching at 
the least hesitancy of a pastor to allow every thing to the Sunday 
School, as the sure index of a latent indifference or scepticism. 
From teachers and superintendents at conventions and asso- 
ciations, we hear only the words of encouragement; sometimes 
of personal fidelity and success beyond praise; sometimes words 
that savor of a too entire satisfaction. Not a few clergymen 
follow in the same strain; keeping determinedly to themselves 
any lurking doubts, and giving out, in glowing and rolling periods, 
an impression of more satisfaction than they always feel. It all 
sounds very well; and many a one goes away contented and 
happy, thinking all is right, and with no other definite thought 
derived from what has been said. Feeling this for a long time, 
and that the system of Sunday-school instruction —if it can be 
called such — needed probing; believing it capable of more than 
it is accomplishing; at the same time sorely puzzled as to what 
is the exact and specific sphere of such a school, — the writer has 
ventured to throw out a few remarks as presenting his view, not 
in the way of fault-finding, but in the way of inquiry; and as it 
is, primarily, a matter of individual interest and inquiry, he 
trusts that the free use of the first person may not be considered 
objectionable. 

I take my place upon Sunday in my vestry, and look about me. 
Here are classes of boys and girls, — of young men and women, 
— including every age and condition, from the young man in 
college, the young teacher in the public school, to children of 
years so tender that they can hardly be instructed at all. Here 
are teachers, — men in professional and mercantile life, — with a 
single exception, older than myself—most of them with the 
experience of years in this very work; here are women, not 
wanting in ability or interest. What is the result of my survey ? 
What is the prominent impression left upon my mind? That the 
Sunday School is a failure, and had better be abandoned? Not 
at all. That it is a triumph, and only to be praised? Not at all. 
The feeling is a mingled one of gratification and of dissatis- 
faction, though I think the latter sentiment prevails. I cannot 
make it out that any infidelity of mine will account for what 
seem to me to be wants in the working of the school; wants 
which I believe not to be confined to my own school, but which 
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are beginning to be somewhat timidly confessed elsewhere. I am 
willing to accept as much of the blame as can be legitimately 
placed upon me. I do not believe a Sunday School will flourish 
in which the minister takes no interest; nor do I believe that 
his interest is a// that it requires in order to make it flourish. 
Parishes put too much off upon ministers, — demand too much 
every way of them. They are expected to do the religious, and 
make success, and are held closely responsible for failure in piety 
or numbers. I dare say ministers make a mistake, too, when 
they put all the work and all the blame upon their parishes; 
though I have never heard of any man who did. For myself, 
I will confess my own shortcoming. But will this account for 
what disappoints and discourages me? I think not. 

From whence comes my dissatisfaction? We will leave out 
the absence of this teacher or that, and the fact that this is too 
frequently the case, and that the class has become to some degree 
uneasy and disorganized ; we will leave out the tardiness of this 
or that pupil; we will leave out some matters of conduct and in- 
attention, neglect of lessons, and indifference to instruction; we 
will leave out all the annoyances inseparable from childhood, and 
which must be peculiarly prominent here where there is no power 
of restraint as in the home or the school. These have their 
disturbing influence, but it is temporary ; and, in their aggregate, 
they are not sufficient to create and keep alive discouragement. 
But the real discouragement, as I take the whole in at a glance, 
is the want of system, and the growing conviction that the 
Sunday School cannot be so systematized as to make it a 
working unit. I believe there may be too much system; that 
a thing may be killed by system; that it may be perfect as a 
machine, and yet produce nothing. A regiment on parade is 
a splendid illustration of the perfection of system, at the same 
time that it most painfully shows that system may be perfected at 
the expense of every feeling of honorable manliness. The favorite 
brigade of the Czar is a perfect machine, —nothing better. 
Nothing like this extreme can be desirable, were it possible, in 
our schools; but we do need some form, some unity, some 
arrangement, some harmonious combination and action of the 
separate parts. We want to hit that golden mean, which every- 
body talks about and nobody hits, but without which nothing can 
work with ease and satisfaction. My feeling is of an immense 
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waste of power, because of this want, and an impossibility of 
result commensurate with the time and effort spent while there is 
this waste. There was nothing but chaos before Géd introduced 
system among his works, and since then only order, and beauty, 
and growth. Among men in general, nothing has been done 
until they have introduced system. The savage is a man of 
desultory habits and acts. He accomplishes nothing, and one 
generation does not advance beyond another. The civilized man 
triumphs through system, and each generation advances beyond 
the last. In the day-school, the parent puts the child under the 
teacher for his education. He submits the whole matter to him. 
The teacher does as he chooses, puts the child where he will fit, 
classifies the several children, and has a complete system with 
which nobody interferes, — begins at the beginning, goes to the 
end, arranges and re-arranges according to capacity or willing- 
ness; and nobody says him nay. It is not so with the Sunday 
School as it is. The child is not given up to the teacher for 
instruction. He cannot examine him and see where he belongs, 
place him there, and keep him there. He cannot say, ‘‘ Take 
that book; get that lesson;” and, in case of failure, he cannot 
apply means which shall ensure compliance. From the very 
beginning, in the very ingredients of a class, in the manner 
classes are got together, the teacher is hampered in ways he 
cannot control. He has no fixed, definite basis on which to act. 
He has four or five boys or girls of a given age. They want to 
be together, or their parents wish it, or, nothing being known 
about them, they are put together because they measure about so 
many inches and weigh about so many pounds. He finds they 
are very wide of each other in mental and moral culture. What 
can he do? If he attempts to divide or separate, he makes 
trouble, of one sort or another, among the children or with their 
parents. If he make moral and mental culture the criterion, he 
either collects to himself the cream of several classes, or must 
put up with a dull and uninteresting mediocrity. In point of 
fact, he has to take things just as they happen to come, and in 
almost every instance finds his reward in one or two interesting 
pupils, from whom he would not be separated, preferring the 
wretchedness of an ill-assorted class— the dead-weight of the 
dull majority — to parting with those members of it who lighten 
his labors and encourage his perseverance. So it is with the 
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school as a whole. It is the aggregate of these ill-assorted 
members ; it is a body put together as no other body could be and 
live. It is an anomaly among human activities, attempting to 
get along without that which has been proved the foundation- 
law of all things since the Almighty voice said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light.” 

As it is in the classification, so is it in the studies. The recent 
attempt to give a connected and thorough series of text-books 
has answered, at least, one purpose. It has demonstrated the 
impossibility of any such instruction under the present system, or 
no system. The preparation of that series was an effort to meet 
a want. If it have failed in any way, it is not entirely owing, 
perhaps, to defects in the separate books, or in the character of 
the series, or to the fact, that, being the production of different 
minds, there is not that continuous connection between the parts 
there would have been had they come from the same person, or 
had they been more truly fused into one by the superintendence 
of a single mind. ‘There are undeniably gaps between the 
separate members of the series which need filling in, before they 
can make an efficient and complete course of instruction as a 
course. But the great cause of failure has been in the condition 
of our schools. When the books were introduced, the first thing 
was to classify the school; and many hailed this as a good time 
for doing what had long needed to be done. I think it was soon 
felt that the want of previous uniform training and present attain- 
ment made any prescribed system of study for a school of very 
little value. It presupposed what did not exist. The school 
could not be so classified that the system of instruction should 
work freely. It might be complete as a system, but it was not 
the system which the actual state of things demanded. There 
was a want behind, which neutralized its virtues. At the end of 
the first year, the system as a system was tacitly, in my own 
school, abandoned. It had served to show how much a system 
of instruction was needed, as well as the impossibility of system- 
atizing the teaching so long as the classes were of so mixed 
material. I give this only as a single experience. In other 
schools the experiment may have been more faithfully and 
successfully carried out; and in my own, no doubt, individual 
classes might have found this course just what they needed to 


give them an exact and systematic instruction. But the school, as 
le 
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a whole, was not in a condition to use it connectedly and entirely. 
This is not the place to speak of the series as a series, —as fitted 
to the purpose intended. I only use it as-an illustration of the 
uselessness of attempting a system of instruction when you have 
not, first of all, properly arranged those for whose good the 
system was prepared. 

As to any satisfactory arrangement of classes which shall give 
to the Sunday School something of the unity and efficiency of the 
day-school, I believe it, under present circumstances, impossible. 
and so I think it to be with any prepared system of instruction. 
We must accept the inconveniences and discouragements growing 
out of the state of things, and do the best we can under them. 
They are none the less inconveniences and discourayements. Or 
if any other and better way — any thing that will work well, as 
well as sound well in a speech— can be devised, let us have 
it and use it. 

To leave this disturbing cause, and come to another. As I 
continue my survey, I have a suspicion that the teachers, in ¢heir 
capacity of teachers, are not an advancing, improving class; 
that they teach, this year, this set of scholars very much as they 
did last year the other set. I think they fall into a routine, — 
do not improve: while they-are busy teaching others, they 
neglect to teach themselves how to teach better. Every one, I 
suppose, feels that he learns by the act of teaching, and is so 
benefited; but it ought also to be the distinct aim of every one 
so to learn that he may improve in teaching. No one should be 
content to stand still here any more than in any thing else. It is 
a matter which need not require a separate outlay of time. It 
may be going on at all times, inseparable from all things. Let a 
teacher be alive to his work; and in all that occurs, — the most 
trifling and apparently foreign things, — he will find material for 
it. I venture to say that every living clergyman is always at 
work, applying what he sees and hears; laying by material; 
making life, events, incidents, science, manners, fact, history, all 
tributary to the one great work of preparing him the better to 
preach. His studies are not confined to his table and books; 
but when most disengaged, if you could look within, you would 
find him busy with some word dropped, some trait in character 
just manifested, some little trifle of the present which he was 
labelling and putting by to be used, at the proper time, in the 
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illustration and enforcement of some great truth. And all this 
without any appearance of work, and from force of habit ; from 
the fact that he feels he is never relieved, — never off duty. 
So it should be with the teacher. He should be a progressive 
in this his peculiar vocation. The facts and events, even the 
trifles of daily life, should be made subsidiary to his work. 
He may be too busy. about other things to do much about 
book-preparation for his class, but he never can be too busy 
to make this sort of preparation; because, to the man in earnest, 
every thing in life readily, and without straining, falls into its 
proper working place, and produces its natural, moral fruit. 
He cannot be, or, if he is, he has no right to be, too busy to 
apply religiously to his own need, and to that of his fellow-men, 
what he sees and hears and knows. In this way, his moral 
nature is constantly ripening. He is laying up a store each day, 
not for his own instruction only, but to help him in teaching 
others. The commonest things are having an interpretation, 
and carrying a weight, which to another is wanting even to 
the greatest. They are as the small seeds of a large harvest, 
— itself to be the copious seed of future years. 

If the teacher expect advancement in his class, he must 
himself grow. If he expect the advancement of the school 
of which he is a part, he must grow; and though the burden of 
failure in any one case cannot be thrown on any one man or any 
one cause, yet if the teacher remains stationary, in so far the 
school fails, and in so far is he accountable for it. By growth he 
may advance it; by being stationary he must impede it. 

I am convinced that no one will make a teacher while he 
teaches wholly by a book, though the book be the best, and he 
most thorough in its use. A book may do very well for a 
beginner, just as a chair is a very good thing for a child just 
learning to walk. But you would not care to see a man pushing 
a chair before him; and so a progressive, ripening teacher should 
throw aside his book so soon as he gets his balance, and can go 
alone. Again it should be here as in the day-school. One great 
difference between teaching as it was when I was taught, — or 
rather when I used to sit six hours a day in a schoolhouse, — 
and teaching as it is now, is that the teacher now is something 
more than a man who stands and asks questions, with a book in 
one hand, and a stick in the other. I believe it is considered of 
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prime importance in our day-schools, that the teacher teach 
without a book. It ought to beso here. In saying this, I do 
not take ground against text-books. The book is for the learner. 
He is to have his lesson. The teacher is to know what that 
lesson is; then into the recitation he is to throw all the freshness 
and life which a thorough previous knowledge of the subject 
imparts. The text-book is to be subsidiary, not the main reliance; 
not even a prominent aid, but an inferior. The spirit, the soul, 
the life of the lesson is to be taught, and not its technical, 
mechanical form, as it is found in the answer to questions. 
And even, as I think, the prescribed lesson of the book is to give 
way to any subject which at the moment impresses the teacher, 
and he can impress religiously upon the child. If he is to 
educate himself in this way for his own work, he should also 
remember that this is one most sure way of educating the child. 
As he trains himself thus, so should he train the child, — early 
calling his attention to the daily development of eternal truths in 
little things; early training him to habits of observation, reflec- 
tion, and application; teaching him to teach himself from the 
facts and events of life. There is no quicker, surer way of 
impressing great religious truths upon young minds, than by 
making the things which pass under their eyes, or within their 
knowledge, vehicles of them. If the teacher is himself alive, as 
I have said he should be, to the religious element in every thing; 
if he lets nothing go till it have turned its religious side to him, 
it should be his aim to teach his children in the same way. It 
has been said to prove the paucity of the religious element in our 
denomination, that we seize so much upon the events of the day, 
and preach about them, while we let the weightier doctrines go. 
As it seems to me, this is one proof of our Christian spirit and 
wisdom. The preacher can find no better way than that of 
Jesus of Nazareth. And so the teacher should take the same 
great guide. Jesus made every thing teach the great truths 
of the kingdom. Nothing so small that he did not press it into 
the service of his Father; and the lily, and the sparrow, and the 
mustard-seed, and the leaven, and the evening cloud, are messen- 
gers to all time of some great truth or principle. Because all 
things came to him as tokens of the Father, so he spoke of them; 
and when all things shall come to the teacher in that same spirit, 
so will he teach, and so the child learn. There will be no 
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fear that such instruction shall degenerate into mere natural 
religion, or pleasant but profitless talk, if the teacher guide the 
young thought, as the Master did, up to God, and what this says 
ofhim. So only, as I think, shall he guard against that per- 
nicious error, the evils of which we see all about us, of looking 
upon religion as an isolated thing, divorced from life, —a thing 
of days and services and profession merely. So only, as I think, 
can the childish mind be brought to a whole and wholesome 
embrace of religious truth, and be made to see how this one 
thing penetrates and binds together, making of all the disjointed 
parts of our being a fit and consistent and glorious whole. 

I have treated you to a few individual impressions. As may 
‘be seen, I am no enthusiast about Sunday Schools; nor would 
I make any unnecessary strictures upon them, or increase in any 
way another’s discouragement by confessing my own. I think 
the time come when we are to look this institution calmly in the 
face, and weigh its deeds. If I may judge, the present is a re- 
actionary condition of the Sunday-school cause. There is no use 
in denying that it has failed to accomplish what was unwisely, 
in the outset, claimed. In the exhilaration consequent upon the 
discovery of a new agent, and the setting in motion of new 
machinery, impracticable results were looked to. If it has failed 
in these, the institution, as a whole, is not necessarily a failure. 
Just as all institutions are undergoing changes, — gathering 
wisdom from experience, and new shaping modes of action, new 
defining their position and their purpose, — so it is here. Fora 
while, things are at a stand-still. There is a good deal of latent 
scepticism, and there is a good deal of quiet waiting, which says, 
‘Well, what next?” We are at a halt, anyhow, waiting for 
some spirit to move the waters. A movement has been com- 
menced, which, without my knowing much about it, has not 
enlisted my sympathy. I have come to look coldly on all such 
movements, because they invariably end in talk. I am as tired 
of hearing Sunday Schools talked about, as any Athenian could 
be of hearing Aristides called ‘‘Just.”” Whether any thing 
more shall come of this will depend mainly upon the men who 
have it in charge.” If they have any thing practical or practicable 
to advance, —to do,—let us have it; and, for one, I shall 
rejoice to know it and try it. I have always felt that this sort 
of organization is not what we want; but, as I think, the root 
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and element of growth and success are rather to be found in the 

condition of each separate school. We want the living word 

which shall come to each and several of us, and say what is to be 

done to make us efficient as we should be; and when that word is 

spoken, and the task undertaken, we shall be on the highway 

to success. Large organizations are valuable for comparing 

experiences, for counsel, encouragement; but their character and 

efficiency must be the result of the character and efficiency of 
each separate member, just as the wholeness and efficiency of the 

body is only through the wholeness and health of each individual 

limb. If the surplus energy which is to be thrown into the new 

society could take a shape which should work directly in and 

upon our separate societies, there would be no need of a new’ 
society, or new outside means. We want something, and want it 

soon; and this which is promised may be it. I take the liberty 

of being sceptical, and consider it a beginning at the wrong end. 

If it only won’t alk, P'll forgive it any thing it will do. 

An intimate connection with Sunday Schools for some fifteen 
years, under every variety of circumstance, only impresses me 
with a conviction that I have every thing yet to learn about their 
successful management. I would go a good way to see and hear 
the man who would put before me, briefly and definitely, some- 
thing exact and positive to be done, —who would show me how 
to do it. I am willing to do the work; but my faith or my 
intellect is too weak, or my tact too small, to permit me to see 
just what this thing called Sunday School is to do. If it be a 
living, essential thing, it has its exact province and capacity, into 
which nothing else may intrude, — which nothing else can ac- 
complish. I have gone to many Sunday-school Associations, and 
listened to many men who talked as if they knew; but they 
have failed to convince me of it. There have been fine speeches, 
no doubt, but they wanted point; general answers have been 
given to vital inquiries, but show me the specific way and the 
specific thing. We do not want stories about pious children, and 
all that; or nice speeches, or unmeaning rhapsody, or glowing 
rhetoric, or large boasts. The man who has only these to offer 
I distrust, though he speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels. We want few words, but words directly to the point, — 
what to do, and how to do it. We want to feel, between each 
meeting together, that we have grown because of what we last 
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heard; and, in the spirit of young Oliver, we want to come 
again, crying, ‘‘ More! more!” TI lose my interest in such 
meetings, and my faith in new movements, because they do not' 
help me in my practical demand of what and how. The question 
that concerns me is, — When I go into my school next Sunday, 
what am I to do to mould that body of men, women, and children 
into a real, acting, progressive whole? I want to see where to 
begin, and how to go on. I want to stand by as the master- 
workman, and direct each teacher in his place to his duty; to 
see these children, as the pliant metal, fused and welded into a 
harmonious one, so that beauty and wholeness of Christian faith 
and life shall be the product, and a positive, definite gain be 
made to the kingdom of Christ. I want to know if the Sunday 


School can do this, and how. 
J. F. W. W. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Ye have caught and have rifled the wandering ray 
That was bearing the look of that moment away ; 
Ye have visibly mirrored to curious sight, 

What was perfect before, in the shadowless light. 


Oh, the numberless pictures thus floating away, 
Unthought of, unseen, in the depths of the day! 

Oh, the glances of love, — or dark passion and scorn, 
Out — out, every hour, to eternity borne! 


Not a smile of sweet patience, — a frown of despair, — 
Not a brow heaven-upraised in the fervor of prayer, — 
Not a blanching of fear, or a flushing of shame, 

But is drawn out afar by that pencil of flame! 


God have mercy upon us, when cometh the hour 
That hears the dread voice of his mandate of power ; 
When the veil shall aside from heaven’s canvas be rolled, 
And the tale of each life in its truth shall be told! 
A. D. T. W. 





THE REPENTANCE WHICH JOHN. THE BAPTIST AND JESUS 
THE CHRIST PREACHED. 


REPENTANCE, in the common acceptation of the word, is sorrow 
for sin. The conditions necessary to its existence are a violated 
law, recognized as such, and a sinner having knowledge of his 
offence, and willing to abstain therefrom. 

Repentance, then, presupposes sin. ‘To understand the nature 
of the repentance in any given case, we must first take cog- 
nizance of the sin repented of. 

We are to speak of the repentance which John the son of 
Elizabeth, and Jesus the son of Mary, preached in Judea. To 
understand the nature of that repentance, therefore, we must get 
insight, as we are able, into the Judean life as it unfolded itself 
in the Jewish land at the advent of the Messiah and his fore- 


runner. 
In furtherance of our present inquiry, let us go back into the 
past some nineteen centuries, and, standing in the Jewish land, 


see what insight we can get into the workings of human souls 
then and there. 

First, however, we will look out of Jewry among the Gentiles, 
and discern something of what is at present discernible by us 
concerning the great world which hemmed in Judea. Let us see 
how men stood related to the Infinite, and what sort of souls 
were in them. 

Nearest Judea, and around it, stretched the Roman empire, 
where Roman civilization, modified by the Hellenic, for the most 
part gave tone and status to society. Dividing them according 
to their relations to the Infinite, the citizens of the empire may 
be separated into two classes, most unequal in numbers and in 
character, — the philosophers and the unlearned. The unlearned, 
who formed the great majority, were polytheists, — believers in a 
host of gods, differing one from the other in character and office. 
This polytheism, by which the masses lived, and from which alone 
they could hope to derive support in all emergencies when they 
might crave superhuman aid, was crude and irrational, and to 
intelligent minds in the highest degree unsatisfying. 

The worship inculcated by this polytheism got itself bodied 
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forth in numberless rites, —in oblations and sacrifices and feasts, 
in splendid processions characterized by outward dignity and 
decorum, or in impure orgies, celebrated at night in secret 
chambers, with indecent riotings and fearfullest observances. 
Roman saturnalia, Bacchanalian revellings, Eleusinian mysteries, 
and the like, were the most notable and characteristic outcome of 
the polytheism of the empire. Of the morality which it taught, 
we shall hereafter speak. Of true worship among the masses, 
there was hardly a vestige; so that we may assert that any true 
religion could get itself established among them only by exter- 
minating the popular faith, and proclaiming entirely new relations 
between man and his Creator. 

The philosophers were, for the most part, little else than 
atheists. The polytheism of the people they despised as unphilo- 
sophical, and so threw away as phantoms the innumerable deities 
enshrined in the popular Pantheon. Besides, they were phi- 
losophers, and, swayed by the pride of intellect, sought, in 
absence of a better, to fashion a Deity, a First Cause, a Framer 
of the universe, by their own ingenuity and insight. As results, 
there were, in philosophic minds, darkness and confusion of 
thought; and at the advent of Christianity, as fruits of philosophic 
inquiry, a complacent atheism held sway, for the most part, over 
philosophic minds. 

In the Roman empire, then, at the time of which we speak, 
two elements seem to have indwelt in the minds of men,—a 
degrading superstition, whose outcome was a monstrous poly- 
theism, and a barren scepticism, which rested satisfied with blank 
denial; and popular superstition and philosophic scepticism were 
two great sins which, at the coming of our purer faith, were to be 
repented of in the Roman state. 

Beyond the empire it was still worse. So far as we can gain 
insight into the spiritual estate of the barbarians who swarmed on 
the outskirts of the empire, they seem to have been cursed 
with a polytheism viler and more degrading than the Roman one, 
—a polytheism which, wanting the grace and sesthetical beauty 
of the latter, possessed all its brutality, sensuality, and lust, 
frightfully augmented. 

This, then, was the spiritual estate of the great world, — the 
ultra-Judean land. Christianity could: not reform. It could 
only annihilate. The great soul of the nation was diseased unto 
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death; and out of that death Christ was to bring forth a new 
life, teaching a new birth. 

Let us look about now in Judea, and see how men in Jewry 
stood related to the Infinite. In many respects, the Jews differed 
widely from the rest of mankind; and there were elements in 
Jewish society found nowhere else among men. In many ways 
the fortunes of the Jews had been strange and wonderful. Ages 
before Mary had bent over her child in a Judean stable, the great 
I AM had promised to Abraham to render his children like 
the stars of heaven in numbers, and to uphold them against all 
foes that might rise up against them. Out of Egypt had he led 
them, feeding them with manna in the wilderness, giving victory 
to their arms, and establishing them at length a powerful people 
among the hills and in the valleys of Judea. Then, too, for sins 
unatoned for, the arm of the Most High had been withdrawn. 
Defeat had darkened the fortunes of Israel. The Assyrian had 
laid his impious hand upon Jerusalem and the temple that 
crowned Moriah; the Jewish maidens had hung their harps on 
the willows by the river of Babylon; war and famine and defeat 
had wrested from Israel her former glory. Finally, Rome with 
her legions held sway in the land where once the great Jehovah 
had been leader and king. And now, when Roman power was 
crushing out Jewish nationality, came John the Baptist in the 
wilderness, crying, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 

Let us get insight, if we can, into the elements dominant in 
Jewish society at the advent of John, and see what sins were to 
be repented of. Not polytheism; for, unlike the rest of the 
world, the Jews were monotheists, believing in one God, — 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Of him and of 
his will they had learned by direct revelation, made to them when 
the people gathered around Mount Sinai; ‘and there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, ... and 
the Lord descended upon it in fire.” Other sins there were, 
however, common among them, taking peculiar hue and shape 
from Jewish fortunes. 

We shall be best enabled, we think, to get insight into the 
nature of these sins, by noticing in detail the different classes 
found in Jewish society, observing their distinctive habits and 
modes of thought, and also their vices and sins. 
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First, then, in Jewish society were the people, the great 
laboring class, the business men of Judea. Apart from their 
monotheism, there were other differences which separated the 
Jew widely from his neighbors. For ages he had considered 
himself the especial favorite of Heaven, and had looked down 
with contempt upon the Gentiles about him. When the Gentile 
ruled over the Jew, the latter, still retaining his national pride 
without the possibility of so freely displaying it as erewhile, 
became sullen and morose, nurturing a fierce and undiscriminating 
hatred against all men other than his brethren. He was fierce, 
gloomy, and retiring; earnestly longing for the hour when he 
might tread the Gentile dogs beneath his feet. Otherwise, the 
Jew was not much holier, more honest nor just, than the Gentile. 
Surely, in this Jewish spirit which hates its neighbor, there was 
something to be repented of; for the same-voice which preached 
repentance, proclaimed also, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and that all men are brethren. 

There were, next, three classes of Jews standing out from the 
great mass of the people, —the Essenes, the Sadducees, and 
the Pharisees. Of the Essenes, there is little to be said. Of all 
the Jews, they perhaps had least to repent of. They seem to 
have been harmless enthusiasts, leading an ascetic life in the 
wildernesses of Judea, near the borders of the Dead Sea, — 
quiet, inoffensive people, whose sins were mostly negative, erring 
for watt of knowledge. With these men, it does not appear 
from Scripture that either John or Jesus held much intercourse ; 
and so we pass them by without further notice. 

The Sadducees, who formed another distinct class in Jewish 
society, were philosophers¢by profession; blessed, in their own 
opinion, with an insight clearer than their fellows; cursed, in our 
opinion, by pride of intellect. The Sadducee was a sceptic and 
a rationalist. He might not inaptly stand as representative of 
a class of men common enough to-day, who make Reason the 
measure of Faith ; who fancy they will comprehend the Infinite, 
or else annihilate him by direct negation. The Sadducee was 
philosophic and wise. He could build houses, and be a con- 
servator of good taste among his fellows. He could get houses - 
and lands and flocks by nicely-arranged plans. Perhaps he was 
an astronomer, and had knowledge of the courses of the stars, 
or insight into Nature’s phenomena; and why should he not get 
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him a creed by his reason, nay, make the extent of the one depend 
upon the capacities of the other? and, when the latter halted, then 
his creed-making should have an end. He would comprehend 
the Infinite, or there should be no Infinite. So the Sadducee 
was a sceptic. A disbeliever in a future life, he shaped his 
course by the maxim, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die;”’ which, as a philosophy of life, we think among the poorest. 
Believing all present misfortune to be a punishment for an 
earthly sin, and prosperity to be the reward of a rightly-ordered 
life, he had no sympathy for sorrow, no charity for distress, and 
was selfish, self-satisfied,.and inhumane: Practical atheism, a 
profitless life, and inhumanity, were prominent sins to be repented 
of by the Sadducee. 

The Pharisee, who was also a philosopher, was, in his-own 
opinion, a saint; in ours, a hypocrite. He had much faith; and 
chief among the articles of his creed was a belief in himself, — in 
his own virtue, honesty, and sanctity, in his ability to work out 
his own salvation. He believed in Moses, and in more than 
Moses, —in wise doctors of the law, in skilful annotators and 
amenders of the Pentateuch, in traditions and fables and falsities, 
wrought out by men’s device whom he professed to think most 
wise, considerate, and holy. The misfortune of the Sadducee 
was, that he believed in nobody; of the Pharisee, that he believed 
in everybody. The Pharisee thus forgot the simple teachings of 
Moses in listening to a multitude of teachers, and held as 
of equal authority the Pentateuch and the traditions of the elders. 
Thus he came to forget the spirit in the form; and sought to win 
eternal life by numerous rites and observances, by many prayers 
and professions, by externals, and not®by a careful culture of his 
own spirit. Besides this, the Pharisee was hollow-hearted, 
pretentious, and insincere, and a hypocrite; in the language of 
Christ, a whited sepulchre, full of dead men’s bones. His whole 
life was to be repented of. 

. We have thus sought to sketch the spiritual condition of the 
world at the advent of Christianity. We have especially referred 
to the relations which men sustained to the Infinite, to the creeds 
and philosophy which held sway among men at the time of which 
we are speaking. We have seen that the two chief elements in 
the religions of the heathen world were a degrading superstition, 
whose outcome were a host of unspiritual gods, each wholly 
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unlike the true God of our own religion, and a scepticism 
which contented itself with barren negations; both totally 
opposed in essence to the teachings of Jesus Christ, and both 
to be repented of and abjured by all men accepting Christianity 
as their rule of life. We shall take occasion hereafter, in 
speaking of the teachings of Jesus, to refer to the relations 
which men sustained to the Finite, —to their fellows; that is, 
we shall speak of the morality of the heathen and Jewish 
world. 

Such, then, was the world at the coming of Christ and his 
forerunner. Human souls, so circumstanced spiritually as I 
have described, were the facts with which Christianity was to 
deal, — which it was to convert and recreate. Let us listen 
to the repentance which was now preached in the wilderness of 
Judea. First in point of time, came John the Baptist, crying, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

What was the repentance which he preached? Some insight 
we can get into its character from the somewhat scanty record 
of John’s ministry scattered through the writings of the evan- 
gelists. John came announcing the advent of a new spiritual 
kingdom on the earth, —a reign of purity, of brotherly love, and 
of peace, —the kingdom of God and of his Christ. He was the 
forerunner of that Christ, crying, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight.” Whatsoever thing, then, 
hostile to or hindered the coming of that kingdom, was to be 
repented of. Whatsoever thing was incompatible with the uni- 
versal establishment of that kingdom was to be put away. 
Whatsoever faith, or practice, or element of spiritual life, was 
contrary to the laws of that kingdom, was to be abjured. 
What these teachings of the Messiah were, we indeed know; 
and so are able, with our insight into the Jewish mind and life 
as it had developed itself at the coming of John, to get some 
knowledge of the sins to be repented of, and so of the repentance 
which John preached. 

Tt was to be a repentance, a turning away from and a sorrow 
for all pride, vain glory, and hypocrisy, — all lust, licentiousness, 
and crime, —all moral impurity, and all that might defile the 
soul or degrade man. It was a repentance unto regeneration, 
which aimed at an utter reform in the spiritual life of every man 


accepting it; which was to establish the kingdom of God in the 
12* 
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heart of the repentant sinner. This was the ultimate aim, I 
say, of the repentance which John preached. 

As to the manner of this preaching of repentance, we may 
remark, that John did not deal wholly, or for the most part, 
with generalities, laying down general moral rules by which his 
hearers were to fashion their lives. His teachings were direct, 
and to the individual man; and he seems to have rebuked the 
sins peculiar to the different classes of men with whom he was 
thrown in contact. To the Pharisees and Sadducees who came 
out to him in the wilderness, he addressed himself with an utter 
condemnation of their sins, exclaiming, “ O generation of vipers! 
.... bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” and laid open to 
them, with deepest scrutiny, their own especial sins; preaching 
before them repentance of the same. ‘To the people he preached 
charity and brotherly love, saying, ‘‘He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none. He that hath meat, 
let him do likewise;” rebuking, by his injunction, all selfish- 
ness and inhumanity and uncharitableness. To the publicans, 
or farmers of the revenue, he said, ‘‘Exact no more than 
that which is appointed you;” rebuking thus their past extor- 
tions. To the soldiers he said, ‘‘ Do violence to no man, accuse 
no man falsely, and be content with your wages;” enjoining, by 
his command, repentance for, and abstinence from, all oppuession, 
false speaking, and avarice, common to their calling. The evan- 
gelist informs us that Herod had cast John into prison because 
he had said unto him, “It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother Philip’s wife.” So, then, it would appear John preached 
personal repentance for personal sin. 

In what, then, did the repentance which John preached differ 
from the repentance which Jesus preached? We answer, in 
degree more than in kind. John’s teachings of repentance, so 
far as they went, were in harmony with those of Jesus; only the 
teachings of the latter were something more, higher and purer, 
and more embracing than John’s. 

That this must be so, will appear evident, I think, to every 
one who will consider for a moment the relation which John 
sustained to Jesus. John was the forerunner of Jesus, crying, 
- “Prepare. ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight.” 
But the Pioneer knew not the whole counsel of the Prince. To 
say that John had full knowledge of the Father’s plans and 
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purposes, as they were to be made manifest in Jesus Christ, — 
to say that he fully understood the nature of that kingdom 
whose advent he was sent to announce, — is to arrogate for John 
an insight and comprehension of coming events, which we think 
neither the character of his mission nor the record of the 
evangelists allows us to suppose he possessed. John was a Jew, 
with a Jew’s hopes, expectations, and desires, — waiting for the 
coming of a Jewish Messiah; and so far was he from knowing 
all that was in Christ, —so far even from knowing the whole 
significance of Christ’s coming, —that it may well be doubted 
whether he knew all that was in himself; whether he had full 
consciousness of the mighty spirit that was in him; but was not 
rather, in a deeper sense than that apparent to the Jews to whom 
Jesus spoke, ‘‘a reed shaken by the wind,” —swayed by a spirit 
which he could not comprehend or grasp, — breathed upon by an 
afflatus which indwelt in him, and fashioned him and guided him, 
he knew not how or why. 

We say, then, John had not perfect knowledge of the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, nor of the laws which Christ was to 
proclaim. If so, then it must follow that the repentance which 
John preached was imperfect and incomplete, as compared with 
the repentance which Jesus was to proclaim. Repentance, we 
have said, is sorrow for sin; and sin comes from a violation of 
God’s law. Repentance presupposes something to be repented 
of. What that something is, is to be learned by a knowledge of 
the law which makes that something a sin. No man can preach 
repentance, without first recognizing the sin to be repented of; 
and this presupposes a knowledge of the law which makes the 
sin to be such. No man can preach repentance, without first 
recognizing the law whose violation demands repentance; and the 
extent of the repentance which he preaches —its completeness 
or otherwise — must depend upon the extent and completeness of 
his acquaintance with the laws whose violation calls for the 
repentance preached. John, we have said, had not so complete 
knowledge of Christ’s laws as Christ himself; and so, we say, 
the repentance which John preached must of necessity have 
been incomplete and imperfect as compared with the fuller 
repentance which Christ preached. So, then, we may say that 
John’s teachings differed from Christ’s teachings in degree rather 
than in kind. 
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We come now to the repentance which Christ proclaimed. 
Christ, of course, preached turning away from every sin; but 
sin, we said, depended upon the existence of some law of God to 
which it is opposed. To understand, therefore, the nature of the 
repentance which Christ preached, — the sins from which men 
were to turn themselves away, —it is requisite to have know- 
ledge of the rules of life which he announced, — the laws which 
he ordained should be established in his kingdom, — that kingdom 
of heaven which John announced to be at hand, even at the door; 
for whatever, act, word, or thought was contrary to these laws 
was sin. We shall therefore seek to get insight into the character 
of the repentance which Jesus preached, by getting insight into 
the laws which he proclaimed. 

And here let us notice the fact, that the repentance which 
Jesus preached was radical and thorough. It made no com- 
promises with sin. It did not recommend itself by concessions to 
man’s pride or prejudices or interests. It was not to be partial 
and incomplete: if it was at all, it was to be uncompromisingly 
complete. 

Let us look now at the laws proclaimed by Jesus, which were 
to regulate man, in his relations to the Infinite, in his worship. 
They are comprised in this single saying, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart.” Christ proclaimed there 
was one God, —his Father and our Father. The commandment 
we have cited was a call to all polytheists to repent of their 
polytheism; to repent of the worship paid to their multitudinous 
deities ; to repent of their religious rites and observances, and 
receive the kingdom of God. Scepticism, or the disbelief of 
philosophic minds, was to be repented of; for Christ had declared 
there is one God, whom all men are to worship; and Christ thus 
preached repentance for scepticism and unbelief. 

Of the moral status of the world at the advent of Christianity, 
we have not as yet spoken, —of the relations which men sus- 
tained to one another, —of the philosophy of man, so to speak. 
The morality of the age, when Jesus came, was of the poorest. 
The law, indeed, held in crime the petty and the larger injuries 
which man is prone to inflict upon his brother; and there was not 
unbounded license. Theft and murder, and kindred crimes, were 
punishable among the nations with penalties more or less weighty. 
But the hidden and invisible crimes of the soul, —pride and 
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hatred and avarice, the meanest and the fiercest passions, — for 
‘ these, the law did not and could not prescribe a penalty; and, in 
the absence of a purifying faith, these dwelt unrestrained in the 
minds of men, cursing them and degrading them always. The 
mind of the world was for the most part corrupt and morally 
degraded. Christ came to purify it with his religion; and the 
universal demand which he made was, that men should repent of 
the impure spirit which dwelt in them, nay, that they should 
drive it from them. Repentance from all moral impurity was 
proclaimed by the Messiah. The world’s mind, being wholly 
averse to God’s law, was to be reformed, regenerated by 
repentance. 

To understand more clearly the antagonism which existed 
between the world’s morality and Christ’s morality, —to see 
how universal the repentance of the world must be, how utterly 
opposed its teachings and beliefs were to Christ’s teachings and 
beliefs, — we have only to compare the world’s beatitudes and the 
beatitudes which Christ proclaimed upon the mount. The world- 
spirit in the ages past, as it does always, had been uttering its 
beatitudes in the hearing of earth’s children. The world-spirit 
had been proclaiming, ‘‘ Blessed is the philosopher, reclining in 
academic halls ; speculating upon sublimest mysteries; aspiring 
to make all things unfold themselves, and betray their secrets to 
his inquiring intellect; striving to comprehend the Infinite; proud 
of his learning, his acquirements, and his intellect; striving ever 
to scale the empyrean heights. Christ Jesus came, and pro- 
claimed, for the first time, in the hearing of wondering men, 
‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Christ said, ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” The world-spirit had been ever proclaiming, 
* Cursed are they that mourn, for they shall perish uncared for. 
Cursed is the sufferer, for the anger of the gods is upon him. 
Cursed is the poor man, toiling on in his hopeless and never- 
finished labors ; for'whom there is nothing but want and privation 
and toil; whose life is one struggle with mean and never-relenting 
foes; for whom there is no hope but in the grave. Cursed is the 
slave, toiling on for another; for whom there is no liberty, no 
privilege, no possession; for whom the world has no gift nor 
sympathy nor relief; whose horizon is never lighted up by the 
sun of hope. Cursed are the unfortunate, the down-trodden, the 
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despised, and the oppressed ; cursed are the weak, the helpless, 
and the uncared-for. Cursed let them remain whom the gods 
have cursed. Christ said, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.”” The world- 
spirit had been saying, ‘‘ Blessed are the proud, the imperious, 
and the self-sufficient.” Christ said, ‘‘ Blessed are they that do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.’’ The world-spirit said, 
“Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after power and 
wealth and fame; who hunger after houses and merchandise 
and lands; for they shall be filled.” Christ said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the merciful and the pure in heart.” The world-spirit had been 
proclaiming, ‘Blessed are the inhuman and the strong man 
who can get, no matter how, the world’s prizes.” Christ said, 
“Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.”’ The world-spirit said, ‘‘ Cursed are the peace- 
makers; for they shall be called children of stupidity. But 
blessed rather is the warrior treading out the life-blood of the 
nations, — his garlands dyed with brother’s blood; blessed is 
the conqueror and the victorious king; blessed is he that fights 
manfully ; blessed are they that die sword in hand, for theirs is 
Valhalla and the feast of immortal heroes. _ Blessed are war and 
rapine and force. Blessed are the strong man, the victorious, the 
prosperous.” 

I say, the world-spirit, in its teachings, was totally opposed to 
Christ’s law; and so Christ commanded all men to repent, and 
turn from the same. Christ preached repentance for the thoughts 
and predilections which filled men’s souls; and here, too, repent- 
ance was needful to most men living at his coming. 

We have spoken of the universality of the repentance de- 
manded, in reference to the relation which men sustained to the 
Infinite, —to that which they conceived to be above them and 
supporting them. Equally universal was the repentance demand- 
ed in reference to the relations which men sustained to their 
fellows. The bond of a common brotherhood, binding all men 
together as brethren, was nowhere recognized in the world at 
Christ’s coming. The stranger was an enemy. Among some 
nations, there was but one word to denote both. The right of 
every man to live on the earth, and be happy; the right he had 
to be cared for in affliction, — to be assisted, encouraged, kindly 
treated, — was nowhere recognized. There was no right but that 
of the stronger. The-world-spirit was ever degrading humanity. 
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Christ came to elevate humanity, and to preach repentance to 
every man trenching upon his brother’s rights. Then first was 
heard among men the doctrine that the prince and the peasant, 
the philosopher and the untaught, the rich man and the beggar, 
— that all men are brothers. Then first was the truth pro- 
claimed, that the great God, who built the universe, cared for 
the poor, the despised, and the enslaved; that all men were his 
children, and so brethren. Then first among men a humanity 
became consecrated, when Christ Jesus came to dwell in a human 
form, and he came preaching repentance for all that could degrade 
and crush humanity. 

Such, then, was the repentance which John and Jesus preached, 
—a repentance for all that was low and grovelling and mean; 
a repentance for all that might degrade or oppress humanity. 

N. 
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Srrux, as of old, Thy precious word 
Is by the nations dimly heard ; 
The hearts its holiness hath stirred 
Are weak and few. 
Wise men the secret dare not tell, 
Still in thy temple slumbers well 
Good Eli; oh, like Samuel, 
Lord, here am I! 


Few years, no wisdom, no renown, 

Only my life can I lay down; 

Only my heart, Lord! to thy throne 
I bring; and pray 

That child of thine I may go forth, 

And spread glad tidings through the earth, 

And teach sad hearts to know thy worth. ~ 
Lord, here am I! 
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Thy Messenger, all-loving One! 
The errands of thy truth to run, 
The wisdom of thy holy Son 
To teach and live! 
No purse or scrip, no staff or sword ; — 
Be pure intent my wings, O Lord! 
Be innocence my magic word. 
Lord, here am I! 


Young lips may teach the wise, Christ said ; 

Weak feet sad wanderers home have led, 

Small hands have cheered the sick one’s bed 
With freshest flowers : 

Yet teach me, Father! heed their sighs, 

While many a soul in darkness lies, 

And waits thy message; make me wise! 
Lord, here am I! 


And make me strong; that staff and stay 


And guide and guardian of the way, 
To thee-ward I may bear, each day, 
Some precious soul. 
“‘ Speak, for I hear!” make “ pure in heart” 
Thy face to see. Thy truth impart 
In hut and hall, in church and mart. 
Lord, here am I! 


I ask no heaven till earth be thine, 

Nor glory-crown while work of mine 

Remaineth here: when earth shall shine 
Among the stars, 

Her sins wiped out, her captives free, 

Her voice a music unto thee, 

For crown, new work give thou to me! 
Lord, here am I! 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. —No. 2. 


DAMASCUS. 


THE prophet Isaiah (vii. 8) calls Damascus ‘‘ the head of Syria.” 
The title is as just to-day as it was when he uttered it, and as it 
was a thousand years before he uttered it. Abraham knew it as 
a considerable city, took his steward from thence, and, according 
to the Hebrew legend, was for a time its king. It was great in 
David’s time; for we read that in his battles with the Syrians of 
Damascus, he slew of them ‘two and twenty thousand men,” 
and invested the city and region with his garrisons. The usurper 
Rezon made it the capital of his Syrian possessions, and was able 
from thence to annoy Solomon all the days of his reign. In 
Benhadad’s submissive covenant with Ahab, there is the promise 
‘that the monarch of Israel should make streets for himself in 
Damascus. In succeeding centuries, it was exposed to the severe 
and shifting fortunes of war, — was now the spoil of Israel, now 
of Assyria, and now of Chaldea,— was demolished often, and 
rebuilt as speedily ; but was at no time, probably, quite forsaken. 
It had an idolatry of its own; and Ahaz, the recreant king of 
Jerusalem, added to the mercenary soldiers which he hired of the 
Assyrians, the false gods of Damascus, to whom he built altars 
in the Holy City. He had learned to love and to trust in their 
worship in his former captivity. That it was a rich city, the 
burden of more than one of the Hebrew prophets declares. That 
it was a luxurious city, is hinted by Amos, where he foretells 
that the children of Israel shall be taken from their ‘“ couches” 
there. Ezekiel mentions its large traffic with Tyre in the wines 
of Helbon and in white wool. Jeremiah mourns over the down- 
fall of its strength, the young men falling in her streets, her 
warriors cut off, the fire kindled in her walls, and the burning of 
her palaces. ‘* How is the city of praise not left, the city of my 


joy ' ” 

Nor are other testimonies wanting concerning its antiquity, 
its greatness, and its magnificence. The Arab chroniclers assign 
Uz, son of Aram, the great-grandson of Noah, as its first builder ; 
and, if their account be true, it is, as they claim, the oldest city 
now existing on the earth. Strabo describes it as important and 
conspicuous among the cities of the world'in his day. The Greek 
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and Roman generals, in their wars of conquest, never neglected a 
prize so tempting. Alexander’s army found in it other treasures 
than those which Darius sought to conceal there. Pompey’s 
Syrian triumphs gained lustre from the spoils which Damascus 
furnished; and the native governors were for ages most valuable 
tributaries of the Roman empire. The enthusiastic metaphor of 
a philosophic ruler in the city of Constantine anticipated the 
extravagant praise of the Saracen poets, and the distinguished 
honor which the prophet gave to the earthly symbol of the 
celestial city. Julian the apostate calls it ‘the eye of all the 
East.’? Mahomet described Paradise only for those who had not 
visited Damascus. Those who had seen this abode of all bliss 
had the sufficient picture of perfect heaven. Here the scenes of 
many fascinating Arabian tales are laid; and here the Arabs fix 
the centre of their glory in science and letters, in arts and arms. 
If the renown of Bagdad rivals that of Damascus in the reigns of 
the Caliphs, and the later honors of Cairo illustrate the power 
of the royal defenders of the faith of the Prophet, still Damascus 
remains, in the love and reverence and pride of the genuine Arab 
Moslem, the peerless and unapproachable city. When, from the 
distant hills, he sees its minarets on the far horizon, he breaks 
out into shouting, spurs his horse into a mad gallop, and is wild 
with frantic rapture. No one who has ever seen that flash of the 
eye, — that sudden start,—and heard the tones of that sharp 
‘Es Shams, Howadji,” will deny that the Arab is loyal to the 
traditions of his crowning city. 

To the traveller in Syria, the first view of Damascus is a joyous 
surprise, especially if he approach it by the road from Hasbeya, 
over the southern ranges of Antilibanus. It realizes the 
enchantment which the memory of the Arab legends had fixed 
in his imagery, and gives him instant recompense for the toil of 
that hard week’s journey over the desolate plains and hills 
of Northern Palestine. He wants all the metaphors of the East 
to express his enthusiasm. It is the “star” of the desert, the 
pearl in emerald setting, the long-sought Eden. Such lightness! 
such grace! such exuberance of beauty ! —is not this fairy-land ? 
Miles away stretch the gardens, —a vast forest, girding and 
hiding the city in their broad rich belt of green. In the centre, 
a hundred minarets shoot up their airy shafts, and from as many 
domes the polished tiles throw back a dazzling sunlight. ar off, 
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the fringe of the desert blends its yellow line with the hue of an 
unclouded sky. Above it, the suburb of Salahijeh seems to hang 
on the side of the mountain; and, on the broad road beyond, the 
palaces, the horsemen, the strange picturesque costumes barely 
distinguishable, give token of what is hidden under this luxuriant 
foliage. It is a view to be compared with none in the western 
world, — with a beauty all its own. © It is an embowered city, 
sleeping beneath the arches of its groves. The enchantment 
fades as one approaches nearer, but never quite departs. For 
other senses are regaled as one winds through the labyrinthine 
avenues of these interminable gardens. There are songs of birds, 
and perfumes of every kind of blossom loading the air. The flowers 
of temperate and tropical climes, — the orange and the apple, the 
peach and the pomegranate, the mulberry, the fig, the apricot, and 
the vine, — drop their fragrance along the way, till their odors 
become oppressive, and one seeks to escape from so much sweet- 
ness. All the trees of the wood and the field are there; the 
poplar, with its quivering leaves; the huge, spreading plane-tree ; 
the dark, conical cypress; clumps of olive, gnarled and bent; 
sturdy oaks and bending willows; ancient sycamores; the fir 
and the locust, — mingled in the most bewildering profusion with 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs, — with lawns of the softest 
verdure, and winding, trickling rivulets. Where shall one cease 
in describing the gardens of Damascus? Here, at the south-west 
corner of the wall, are the white stones of the burial-place, with 
fresh flowers and the sprig of myrtle in their urns, renewed daily 
with pious care. There, in the Khan, the unloaded camels are 
resting from their long travel; and, in the shop hard by, the 
group of Arabs are happy in their perfect indolence, waiting each 
for his finjan of coffee, and his turn at the nargileh, or listening, 
it may be, to the quiet tale of some slow story-teller. Then a 
haughty officer rides majestically past, with an obsequious throng 
of attendants bearing his pipes and his arms. And then some 
veiled lady, on her afternoon airing, screens her face more closely 
against the scrutinizing infidel gaze. An hour so one rides on, 
before the gate of the city is reached. 

And the spectacle within the walls, if less beautiful, is not less 
strange and bewildering. The miles of bazaars, filled with wares 
of every clime and nation, —stuffs from England and India, 
from the Lebanon and the Caucasus, from Greece and Egypt and 
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Arabia; fruits and grains, and skins and vestments ;. the tools of 
industry and the weapons of war; the endless throng of people, 
all habited in the gay colors of oriental dress; the confusion of 
tongues, Arab and Turkish, and Armenian and Persian, and 
Greek ; the harsh screams of the camel and mule-drivers, warning 
the crowd to make way for their beasts; the innumerable cafés, 
each with its grave circle of enraptured smokers; the elegant 
mosques, of which you may see the fountains and the tiles from 
without, but may not cross the threshold ; the luxurious baths, with 
their steaming atmosphere, their tortures ending in bliss, reconciling 
Tartarus with Elysium; the awkward palaces, with their latticed 
windows; the silk-weavers, ingeniously plaiting threads of silver 
and gold into their costly fabric; marriage processions, with their 
grotesque marching and their hideous music; ragged dervishes, 
rushing madly along, respectfully saluted by the pious tradesmen ; 
a troop of horse-artillery, arrested continually by hindrances in 
the way; beggars by hundreds, and dogs by thousands, — all 
these make part of the first and the abiding impression of a day 
in Damascus. Go where you will, in whatever direction, there is 
something quaint, novel, and interesting to see. You drink the 
juice of the orange, cooled with snow from the mountains; you 
sleep in halls ceiled with arabesques of red and green and gold, 
bent into myriads of horse-shoe arches, with running fountains to 
trouble your slumbers with their dreamy murmurs; and you see, 
in the scenes of morning and noon and evening, the living realities 
of thé unchanging Eastern life. 

The population of Damascus, before the last visit of the plague, 
was reckoned at 200,000. But the fearful mortality at that 
time reduced it so much, that the highest estimate now does not 
give more than 170,000, and that number is probably too great. 
Of these, more than 100,000 are Moslem Arabs, the lineal 
descendants of the race which came in at the first conquest of the 
Prophet's armies. Of Turks, — who are partly merchants, partly 
officials, and partly soldiers, having only an uncertain and tempo- 
rary residence, — there are nearly 10,000. They can easily be 
distinguished from the Arabs by their robes, their lighter com- 
plexion, and their haughty bearing. Their language, though it 
uses the Arabic character, is very different from the Arabic lan- 
guage, —as different as English is from Russian. They are 
usually, too, more devout than the Arabs, — more constant at 
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the mosques in the hours of prayer. Their shops are open only 
a little while in the middle of the day. The Persian merchants 
number about 2,000. They have a bad reputation, both as here- 
tics in religion and sharpers in trade. They are Moslems, but 
of a sect which is unpopular in Damascus, —as much so as 
Unitarianism in New York. ‘Their wares are costly and 
beautiful, and they postpone piety to trade. A Turk will not 
move from his seat, or spend words to keep a customer; but a 
Persian will run after him, rather than let him go without 
buying. 

The number of Christians in Damascus is about 20,000. 
Of these, the most conspicuous, if not the most numerous body, 
is the orthodox Greek Church. They have two or three small 
churches, and two large cathedrals, — one recently built. Their 
principal church, founded by the emperor Nicholas, and richly 
endowed, bears his name as its patron saint. He sends to it an 
annual stipend, sufficient to maintain the splendor of its worship. 
It is by far the most magnificent Christian church in Syria, — 
in architecture, in decorations, in pictures, much more imposing 
than the Greek church in Jerusalem,— and is crowded on 
Sunday mornings by an immense congregation. We counted 
more than two hundred poor, waiting to receive alms at the 
gateway. Not far from this cathedral of St. Nicholas is the 
church of the Catholic Greeks, who acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, while they retain the ancient Greek tongue in 
their service. They are bitterly hostile to the orthodox Greeks, 
whom they are pleased to style schismatics. They number 
perhaps 3,000. 

The Armenians, Jacobites, and Maronites, have all chapels, 
convents, and considerable communities, each occupying a special 
neighborhood. ‘The service at the Maronite chapel is one of the 
most interesting things in Damascus to see. It approaches 
nearer than any other ritual of the East to apostolic simplicity. 
The proper Latin church is the least numerous of all, though its 
possession of the Christian shrines gives it importance. Its 
convent is on the site of the house of St. Ananias; and the good 
Franciscan brothers are charmed to exhibit the subterranean 
chamber where this divinely-warned convert gave, in the house 
of Judas, sight to the eyes of Saul. They are the guides along 


the street called ‘ Straight,” now no longer justifying its title. 
13* 
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The silk-factories on that street are better worth seeing than the 
sacred chamber. The Franciscans know, too, just where Paul 
abode on those days after his eyes were opened; just where he 
taught the people; and the place on the wall, and the window 
above it, where he was let down by night in the basket, are 
marked and shown. It is worth while to go there; not so much 
to see a holy place, as to examine the great stones of the wall, 
which were old before Paul came to Damascus. The extreme 
antiquity of the lower part of the walls of Damascus is more 
unquestionable than in the case of any other Oriental city. 
There is no evidence that the city was ever thoroughly demo- 
lished, or the walls razed to the ground. 

The Jews in Damascus are numerous, wealthy, and influential. 
They have half a dozen synagogues; their houses, outwardly 
mean, are often palaces within; and, by their ready money, they 
are enabled to keep power over the government, — embarrassed, 
as it always is, by its extravagance and the frauds of its officials. 
They are the bankers and factors of the capital, — middlemen 
between the Pacha and the merchants. Their great influence at 
court does not make them respectable in the street. The proud 
Jew of Damascus — who knows that he can, if he will, overturn 
the rulers, and dictate even to the Sultan whom he shall place 
over his Syrian province — is as much hated and despised as the 
wretched Hebrew of Mount Zion. The boys in the streets may 
stone him, and the filthy dervishes spit upon him: he will not 
complain, if he dare. He prefers to bear the insults, and retain 
his wealth and real authority. Once inside of his doorway, he 
becomes a gentleman, —courteous, affable, at ease with his 
family, and contented in the luxuries which he can quietly enjoy. 
No contrast can be greater than that between the Jew mechanic, 
as he goes cringing through the narrow lanes of Jerusalem, 
afraid to look up or look forward, and the Jew banker, on a 
sabbath morning, in the court-yard of his house in Damascus. 

The streets of Damascus, though narrow enough, are much 
wider than those of other Oriental cities. In the bazaars, they 
are kept cool and shady by the covering stretched across them. 
In the neighborhood of the palaces and principal mosques, there 
are open squares, which are the lounging-places of soldiers, and 
the theatre of the auction-sales, which are highly dramatic in 
their style. The houses of the better class are two and three 
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stories in height, with windows sometimes projecting, and some- 
times recessed in long arches. They are built of yellow stone, 
which is very often gaudily painted in stripes of white-and brown 
and red. Mirrors, mosaics of wood and marble, and gorgeous 
arabesques, abound in them. Everywhere there are fountains 
playing, — in sleeping-rooms, shops, court-yards, baths, mosques, 
and even in the great warehouses, which closely resemble the 
mosques. Rivers run through the city in various directions; 
and water, in all its uses, seems to be the thing most prized and 
most enjoyed, next to the pipe, — of which, indeed, in Damascus, 
it is a necessary part. There are no gin-shops and spirit-saloons, 
as in our American cities; but, at every turn in the streets, the 
water-carrier, with his skin-jar and his tin-cup, is ready to deal 
out his beverage. The Arab loves the sound of running water, 
and spends his leisure hours in listening by the side of some 
stream or fountain to the soft rippling murmur. In Nablous, 
the ancient Sichem, there are rivers running in the centre of the 
streets; in Jerusalem, they go out on pleasant afternoons to loiter 
by the well of En Rogel; in Nazareth, men and women haunt 
the fountain of the Virgin; in Banias, the ancient Czesarea 
Philippi, you find a group at noonday around the spring of the 
Jordan, which there breaks out from a rock, and runs under a 
picturesque arched bridge; but no running water in the East is 
more charming than the famous rivers of Damascus. 

The answer of Naaman to Elisha the prophet was not unreason- 
able. If the Banias and Barrada have not changed since they 
bore the names of ‘‘ Abana and Pharphar,” then surely they 
were ‘‘better than all the waters of Israel.” In clearness, in 
sweetness, in the volume of their flood, and in the beauty of 
their surroundings, they far excel even the sacred Jordan. The 
favorite resorts of the city are at the meeting of these rivers, at 
a spot some half a mile outside of the walls, and at a place where 
they part again into four separate streams, to flow through the 
city, and supply its numberless fountains. As Damascus is 
the prophecy of Paradise to the believing Moslem, so it is the 
traditional Paradise first given to the race of man. He fixes the 
garden of Eden here where the waters divide. These are the four 
rivers of which Genesis tells. And here he sees in the luxuriant 
gardens what the first parents saw. On a hill near by, he 
beholds the scene of the strife of Cain and Abel. Here he comes 
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for pleasure. and for prayer, to remember the past, and meditate 
the future. Not far away, on the plain, Christians go to see 
the spot where Saul fell in terror before the heavenly sign. The 
tradition there is probably as reliable as the Eden tradition of 
the rivers. But a Frank Protestant may be excused if he prefer 
the gay and curious spectacle at the Moslem sacred places, — 
elders sipping their coffee in intervals of grave discourse, young 
men throwing their quoits from cliff to cliff across the stream, 
children sporting on turf, —to the bare reverence of one or two 
ignorant monks for the memory of an apostle, whose teachings at 
Damascus were as unlike their ramet as his fervent faith 
was unlike their dull formalism. 

Damascus has, however, historical monuments more reliable 
than its traditions of Paul’s sojourn, or the place of Paradise. 
Its ancient castle — altered, enlarged, renewed from age to age 
—jis an architectural study, and has memories of innumerable 
bloody tragedies. The foundation-stones join it to a time earlier 
than the Roman conquest; and every style, from the Phenician 
to the latest Turkish deformities, may be found there. For 
military purposes, it is now nearly worthless. A thousand troops 
are in barracks there: there are piles of rusty arms, and curious 
dungeons in the vaults beneath. 

The great plane-tree, near the western gate, is another curious 
relic of antiquity. The people of Damascus believe it to be 
two thousand years old; and it is likely that half of their story 
is true. Its girth, at four feet above the ground, is forty English 
feet, and its longest diameter not less than fifteen feet. Many 
houses are protected by its shade. On one side, its limbs stretch 
over two streets, and, on the other, nearly touch the walls of the 
Pacha’s palace. A dozen trades are carried on beneath it. No 
knife is touched to its limbs. It must remain a sign of the 
eternal beauty and growth of the favored city. 

Then there are the famous plums of Damascus, as fair and 
sweet, and the famous damask roses as fragrant and bright, as 
when, ages ago, they represented all that was most delicious to the 
eye and smell and taste. In the old curiosity shops, and the armor- 
bazaars, is the Damascus steel, of which the curious traveller may 
bring a specimen away. Of these great swords and scymitars, 
every one has a history, easily embellished by the inventive Arab 
genius. Nightly the tales which have fascinated the childhood of 
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s0 many ages and nations, are told on the spot and in the Jan- 
guage of their origin: you can hear them in a hundred places. 
The governor of to-day has the same qualities of heart and head, 
the same manners and habits, as the ancient Saracen rulers: 
his tyranny is as cruel, his shows as barbaric, his rapacity as 
insatiate. Not only all classes in the city, but all the tribes of 
the region around, must minister to his vices, and suffer from his 
extortions. Now the brave Druses are enticed by treacherous 
promises into his snares; and now the religious hatreds are 
fomented, that he may have pretext for new demands. There is 
a frequent change of rulers; but the essential character of the 
official does not change when the incumbent dies or is removed. 
Tyranny and treachery belong to the very idea of a Mahometan 
ruler. 

The Protestant influences in Damascus are at present next 
to nothing, and the Protestant population exceedingly small. 
Heretofore, of all Protestant nations, France has been most in 
favor. But the heroic conduct of Mr. Wood, the English consul, 
in the affair of the Druses, has raised England in the popular 
esteem; and now politeness, if not a hearty welcome, waits upon 
the English and the American visitor. A few years ago, they 
were pulled from their horses, and stoned in the streets. Now, 
they may walk in the throng, on the banks of the Barrada, 
without insult or injury. Five missionaries, with their families, 
represent there the evangelical faith of Old and New England. 
Their chapel is a small room-in the house of one of the brethren. 
Here, in the week-days, they teach a few children, and, on 
Sunday, preach twice in Arabic. Their few converts come from 
the Catholic bodies. At noon on the sabbath, they have for 
themselves and their children a religious service in their native 
tongue. And with them, after many months of separation from 
the simple forms of our Puritan worship, it was to us unspeakably 
refreshing to find again an order of praise and prayer, hallowed 


by all the recollections of home. 
Cc. H. B. 


Ir rests with each man to make the sea and land secure by 
regulating the speed of his desires. The general influence shall 
flow around the earth, and baffle without costly contrivances the 
storm and mist. — Weiss. 





A WORD TO THE WEARY. 


As we look about upon the various grades and conditions of life, 
we find in each more or less of unhappiness and discontent, yea, 
of murmuring and complaint. As no condition is exempt from 
trials, sorrows, and unsatisfied desires, so also is none from grum- 
blers. Too many entirely lose sight of the blessings in possession, 
in gazing at those beyond their reach ; while the adverse circum- 
stances of their lot assume a magnitude in proportion to their 
nearness. The unreasonableness of such is visible to all eyes but 
their own. Many there are whose condition of prosperity leaves 
them subject to few trials, who pass in comparative smoothness 
along the current of time, nor question how they should sustain 
an opposite discipline. Others, against whom many shafts of 
adversity are aimed, are yet grateful that in some points they are 
spared ; while yet others, to whose afflictive lot there might seem 
no exception, still detect, as with a microscopic eye, mitigating 
and compensating influences for which to be thankful. 

But while, in each condition, there are more or less thus 
willing to be contented therewith, and appreciate the means of 
happiness in their power, is there not still, even among these, a 
tendency to take an incorrect view of the subject, and feel rather 
that they have no cause of complaint under existing circum- 
stances than that they could have no such cause under any? 
How few, how very few, seem practically to realize that it is for 
our whole lot of mingled good and ill that we are to be thank- 
ful, not for apparent blessings only! Certain forms of expression 
in common use would seem to indicate, on the contrary, a gene- 
rally recognized right of complaint under certain circumstances. 
Take, for instance, the frequent reply of the resigned sufferer to 
words of condolence or regret: ‘I feel that I have no right 
to complain while such and such blessings are still left me,” 
implying that it is the blessings which deprive one of the right 
to complain ; from which we must necessarily draw the inference, 
that, these being withdrawn, that right would be in force. Let 
us sift this matter to the bottom, and see what will be the 
result. 

“ Affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
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spring out of the ground.’”” Whence come they, then, but from 
the hand of God? If, therefore, we regard ourselves as treated 
with any degree of injustice, it is against him that the charge is 
to be brought. The bare idea of thus arraigning Divine Justice 
before a human tribunal is painfully revolting, not only to the 
deferential love of the Christian, but to the innate reverence for 
the Supreme Being implanted in every human soul. But it is not 
in this light that the matter is generally viewed. It is against 
fate, fortune, destiny, or some other indefinite, intangible agency, 
that the charge is urged. Did the mind fully realize who is thus 
indirectly implicated, we trust there are few, indeed, who would 
have the hardihood, or even desire, to breathe a murmuring 
thought. Yet, when we reason upon the subject, how can we 
escape the conclusion that this is the true light in which it 
should be viewed? Do we, any of us, really believe in the 
operation of any agency not under the control of the Infinite 
Father? And not only hath he not the power to control the 
circumstances of each individual life, but is it not equally easy 
for him to render them what we should esteem fortunate as other- 
wise? What to us costs such intense labor and pains, to him is 
nothing; since our highest conceptions of earthly prosperity might 
be realized by the slightest effort of his omnipotent will. Why, 
then, doth he leave us subject to trials, wants, privations, and 
every form of annoyance? Is it for his own advantage in any 
respect? Can we conceive of his being in any possible manner 
benefited by our suffering? Certainly we cannot; nor can we 
imagine him to have need of us in any way. He is complete in 
himself, and sufficient unto himself: we have no power to contri- 
bute to or detract from his happiness. Unless, therefore, we can 
suppose him to take a malignant pleasure in our suffering, we 
can in no way conceive it to be inflicted for his benefit. But this 
idea is too monstrous for even a passing thought ; conflicting not 
only with all our preconceived notions of Deity, but with rea- 
son and revelation. It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact, 
that happiness holds a vast preponderance over misery in the 
world, which could not be were the latter more in accordance 
with the desire of its Creator. 

It is, then, impossible that God could have created man from 
any motive centring in self; and, since he must have had some 
object in the creation, it follows that this purpose could have 
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been no other than the happiness of the creature. Taking for 
granted, what it is presumed no one will think of doubting, that, 
from his omnipotence, he is able to effect that for which creation 
was designed, — just so far, that is, as man’s freewill, which is a 
part of the design, allows, — we see but one other argument on 
which the slightest reason for complaint could be grounded ; that 
is, that he may have become careless or negligent of our good. 
To this we shall give little attention, as, like the others, it is what 
no one really or theoretically believes, though many may seem 
practically to receive it. All in Christian countries who believe 
in a Deity, —and we think there are none who actually dis- 
believe it, though some may be led by their doubts to think they 
do, — whatever view they may take of his manifestations, mode 
of government, &c., believe him to be a Being of infinite perfec- 
tions, incapable of any thing inconsistent with perfect justice, 
mercy, and love; and also that sooner may a mother forget her 
infant child than the Lord his people. 

Since such is the character of God, it must necessarily follow, 
that whatever suffering he inflicts — and all sufferings are, either 
directly or indirectly, from his hand — must be intended for, and 
not only that, but must be most perfectly adapted to promote, 
our good. Not our heavy trials only, but the smaller, even the 
least, yea, every circumstance of life, is so arranged for us as to 
form for our peculiar temperament the best possible school of 
discipline ; to cultivate what in us lacks, on the one hand, and 
check a too exuberant growth, on the other. Are we rich, we are 
surrounded by a certain combination of circumstances best calcu- 
lated to develop our whole character: are we poor, it is the same. 
A different combination of character requires a different influence 
under which to develop itself; another organization requires an 
alternation from one extreme to the other. So one variety of 
plants requires almost continual sunshine; another a vaporous, 
cloudy atmosphere; and a third, the sunshine and shower, each 
to each succeeding. 

We say not, Hath not the potter power over the clay in his 
own hands? and hath not God a right to make one man to suffer, 
and another to enjoy? and could he not have made any or all of 
us to draw in anguish with our every breath? We seek not thus 
to stop the mouth of complaint, by showing how much worse our 
condition might have been. It is true, that, as regards the power 
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merely, we might have been so constituted. An omnipotent God 
could have done this, but a benevolent one could not: and such 
is our God; therefore our God could not. It is impossible for 
him to create a being except for his own happiness, or to inflict 
pain but for the benefit of the individual that suffers. Let us, 
then, each take our appointed load, and bear it onward cheerfully, 
not with resignation only, but with thankfulness. 

Does the question arise, Why should any degree of sorrow be 
permitted here? We may find the answer, in part at least, in 
its necessary connection with happiness. How could we appre- 
ciate or understand the latter, had we no experience of the 
former? What would happiness be but content, or mere passive 
enjoyment, were not its bright and glowing light relieved against 
a dark background of sorrow? What hearts at this moment 
thrill with the keenest emotions of happiness? not those in whose 
breasts it has been the most constant guest. No: the necessity 
of deprivation to teach the value of our blessings is so universally 
recognized as to have passed into a proverb. Those whose expe- 
rience has been of a single kind only, have no gauge by which to 
measure its intensity. 

We see around us every variety of men in every variety of 
situation ; each working out his own destiny with greater or less 
success, according to the purity of motive, and energy of purpose, 
he brings to bear upon the work in hand. Our Father has, in 
his wisdom, seen fit to constitute us differently as to the minuter 
details of character, though alike in its fundamental principles, 
and has placed in our hands a corresponding variety of weapons 
for working out the same great end, — our own salvation. Though 
we know not why this is so, seeing neither the exact intention 
nor result, we do know, from the character of God, that thus the 
greatest possible amount of good is to be wrought out, and that 
we are each placed in the position in which our ability enables us 
to work to the best advantage. And shall we complain of our 
condition in any respect, when we know, that, but for our own 
necessities, it might as easily have been different, in any or every 
circumstance? We are ever afforded as many blessings as it is 
safe to trust us with. God is ever watching an opportunity to 
cast a ray of light over our dark pathway, when it may be done 
without dazzling our weak vision. Whatever our suffering, there- 
fore, it should be regarded as a bitter but wholesome medicine, 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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designed to strengthen some weak point of character, or counter- 
act some moral malady. Shall we reproach the dentist who 
removes an aching tooth, because he must necessarily inflict pain ; 
the surgeon who preserves our mortal life by the separation of a 
diseased limb from the body; or the physician who applies the 
blister to draw a poison from the life-blood? Yea, blame all 
these; but blame not Him who would purify and save the 
immortal soul, at whatever cost. Let us, then, no longer use 
a form of expression which would seem to imply that we could, 
under any circumstances, have cause of dissatisfaction. Let us 
no longer say, “Though afflicted, we will not complain,” as 
if our forbearance were a virtue; or that ‘we have no reason 
to complain while certain blessings are spared,” as though this 
were the price of patience: let us, rather, never admit, in word 
or thought, that we could desire for ourselves aught else than 
what Omniscient Wisdom and Benevolence have ordained. 

Shall we, then, yield a mere passive obedience to the Divine 
Will, and, with folded hands, await the result? Nay, — 


“We are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle.” 


We are to work, ‘‘ work out our own salvation,” with such imple- 
ments as Providence shall place in our hands. By a careful and 
thorough examination of our own character, we should seek to 
know the bearing which each event of life is designed to have 
upon it, and strive to draw therefrom all of good it is capable of 
yielding. Many, in the depth of affliction, have realized so much 
of benefit from the discipline, that they would not resign the 
treasures thus acquired for all of happiness this world can give, 
but can fully respond to the sentiment of the poet : — 


“TI praise thee, I bless thee, my King and my God, 
For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestowed. 


‘* The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is flown ; 
They left me no fruit ; they are withered and gone. 
The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me, 

As the message of mercy that led me to thee.” 





STRENGTH IN THE LORD. 


A SERMON, BY REY. DEXTER CLAPP. 


Epa. vi. 10: “ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord.” 


THE idea of a Power beyond ourselves is one of the cardinal 
doctrines of human faith. We find it established in the very 
depths of our spiritual being, — one of the great underlying facts 
of all experience and history. Without this, the joyful and 
sorrowing heart has no refuge; the gospel of Christ, no meaning; 
religion, no peace or hope. If this be not true, many sacred and 
beautiful relations of life have no lasting ties; the world’s holy 
and venerable institutions — its solemn temples and rituals of 
worship— have no deep reality, no foundation in the soul 
of man. The first words of that inimitable and perfect prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples, clearly imply this primitive 
faith of the heart. At once he addresses the Infinite Power as 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” He attempts no proof of 
his existence: he takes it for granted, and relies upon the 
instinctive conviction of every mind. From the impulse of this 
native, divine faith, all true prayer has been offered, all forms of 
religion have grown, and all churches arisen. 

Many things in this world are uncertain and transitory; but 
‘ there is a sense of reality and permanence connected with our 
faith in the existence and power of God. However vague that 
faith may be, it is something reliable; and its mysteriousness 
does not make it shadowy. It does not fade like a dream with 
the morning sun, but abides with us by day and night. It grows 
upon the heart, and inspires a confidence such as comes only 
from divine truth. 

Such is the faith in all human souls. We build every thing 
upon it, — our characters and institutions. We seek to ally our- 
selves with the power above us; to make the church and state, 
in some way, divine; to connect every thing that we value with 
God. Can this be done? Can our frail lives and changing 
fortunes be united with him, and receive into them a sacred 
element, and thus ensure to them an immortal life and growth? 
The answer to this question is eminently religious. Religion! 
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the very meaning of the word suggests the reply. Religion is the 

binding back of our gifts and blessings, — the consecration, in 

our own minds and by our own act, of all we have, to the original - 
Giver. We are bound to God in our creation; but we must 

bind ourselves back to him by our own free-will and love. The 

bond which is laid upon us unconsciously at birth, we must 

return with the opening consciousness of coming years. We are 

said to be ‘‘co-workers with God;’’ and we are so, when we 

dedicate or give back to him what he first gave to us. Kindly, 

as a father, God sends us into this world; but he wants us all 

back again with himself. Religion is the power by which he calls 

us home, when our work on earth is done. Religion is some- 

times called ‘ godliness,” because it is an acknowledgment of 
our bond or obligation to God. The recognition of Divinity 

within and beyond us is a religious act ; and he who adds to this 

the doing of the divine will, fulfils the grand requirements of 
religion, — gives or binds himself back to God in filial affection 

and duty. 

The important words of the gospel are all synonymes of reli- 
gion. Renew, repent, born again, signify the voluntary, 
actual consecration of our lives to God. The popular word 
reform has a similar meaning. And the sacrament of baptism is 
but a symbol of the same idea. The divine purposes are to find a 
response in our breasts; the divine will is to be re-enacted in our 
own thought and act. We are regenerated, or created .anew, 
when we realize and carry out the original design of our exist- 
ence; when our own feeling corresponds to the feeling with 
which God first inspired our hearts. When we think of our 
faculties of mind as the Creator thinks of them; when we look 
upon our earthly possessions in the same light in which they are 
seen by the great Giver, —then all are consecrated, made holy 
and religious. Thus we come into alliance with God, by return- 
ing to him, or meeting him in feeling and thought and act; 
freely, of our own will, we become connected with him, and 
receive his strength into our souls. In the language of the 
apostle, we become “‘strong in the Lord.” 

I have already referred to the baptismal rite, as an illustration 
of my thought. It is frequently spoken of as an unmeaning 
and unimportant act. Even those who look upon it as beautiful, 
feel a lingering scepticism about its efficacy and power. They 
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regard it as a pleasant thing for the feeling; they have a little 
traditionary sentiment still, which leads them to continue and 
countenance its practice. But let us see it in the light of reli- 
gion. Every thing is transformed when beheld from the high 
point of connection with God. The low and common affairs of 
this world spread out and grow sublime, when we think of them 
as proceeding from the same Power which created and sustains 
the universe. No treasure is committed to human hands — to 
human care and culture —so important and sacred as the little 
child. We talk of giving our talents and wealth to the Lord: 
how much more it becomes us to consecrate and return these 
infant but immortal spirits to the heavenly Giver! It is more 
than beautiful, this surrender and dedication of childhood to the 
Lord. If any thing can sanctify an earthly home, and bind 
parents more closely together, it is the solemn recognition, before 
the family altar, that their children belong to the Father of 
spirits. If any thing can prepare them for separation and the 
sorrow of bereavement, it is this. I look, with reverence and 
affection, upon any rite by which children are given back to God. 
Whatever else you may do for them, omitting this, your religious 
duty remains undone. All education, all your tender love, may 
prove in vain, and all your hopes may vanish, if you fail to 
“bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Remember from whom came these bright and beautiful gifts, 
that make your firesides so cheerful, and your hearts so glad; and, 
in your holy thought and act, give them all back to God. One 
by one, he may call them home. If you can feel now that they 
are already his, you can bear to see them go, sustained by the 
strength of an immortal hope. 

Thus, in the rite of baptism, the idea of religion is applied to 
one of the conditions of life. As a form, it is nothing: but 
when entered into heartily, as an expression of true, inward feel- 
ing; when it is, in reality, the dedication of childhood to God, — 
the binding back to him of a priceless gift, —it becomes the 
highest act of religion. In the acknowledgment that your child 
is more than yours, there is added to your own strength the 
strength of the Lord. 

Perhaps the one distinguishing feature of the New Testament 
is the constant and universal application of the religious idea, — 


the connection of all things with God, — the acknowledgment of 
14* 
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his right in them, and the giving back of all to him. Whatever 
possessions are ours, we hold in trust; they are talents lent to be 
returned again. It is written, that we are not our own; our 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, and our spirits are the 
inspiration of God. We are bought with a price, which justice 
requires us to pay back. We are the gift of God, and we must 
give ourselves to him in return. Giving back to God is religion: 
giving all back is the religion of Christ. 

To make the truth yet more apparent, I can appeal to the 
human heart. That is a responsive organ, giving back whatever 
it receives. The sordid calculations of debt and credit are made 
by very different faculties. Here, no responsibilities are con- 
sidered, none imposed, none incurred. All is free, spontaneous, 
and unselfish. The giver thinks not of receiving again; the 
receiver is doubly blessed in the newly-awakened sentiments of 
gratitude and love. To every kind word or act, the heart’s first 
impulse is a noble and generous response. It is only after long 
schooling that we learn to be reserved and distant, and to keep 
our emotions down. ‘Tears start easily into the eyes of simple 
childhood. Practised men of the world hold themselves collected, 
and reason away the force of their kindly native impulses. But 
it is the dictate of nature, as well as of the gospel, that calls us 
back to the simplicity of early life, and bids us learn of little 
children the nature of the kingdom of heaven. The heart is 
eminently religious, and cherishes no selfish affections. It is 
never unmindful of benefits. It always returns more than it 
receives. Gladly would it return a hundred-fold. The true 
heart is always a little child. Blessings received, it is always 
giving back. Grive love, and love is-sure to be returned. Give 
hope, and new hope is sure to be kindled. Grant a favor, and 
gratitude is spontaneously awakened. Such is the heart’s reli- 
gion, — one with that which we find in the gospel. 

But how are we ‘strong in the Lord’? How are we allied 
to him? How do we receive the divine spirit and life? 
Religion makes clear and positive answer. The impulses of the 
human heart, the teachings of Christ, inform us whence we came, 
and to whom we belong. They tell us that our best service on 
earth is to acknowledge our obligations to the universal Father ; 
to return his boundless love by giving ourselves wholly to him. 
In one word, they tell us to live the life of religion, — to bind 
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ourselves and all our interests back to God. That the Divine 
Spirit passes down into us, is one of the primitive instincts of our 
nature. We know ourselves as recipients; but it is as vital a 
truth, that we can rise upward to our source. The patriarch’s 
vision is a type of the divine and human relations. He saw the 
angels not only descending, but ascending also. And there is 
within us all the power of aspiration, which is ever pointing and 
leading us above. It is but half of life to accept the precious 
gifts: this is but the earthly and mortal part. To give them 
back again ; to use our talents in the service of the great Steward; 
to look for his coming, that we may return them, improved and 
beautiful, into his hands, — is the great, immortal work, which 
we do below. This alone is religion. 

By the gifts of industry and toil,—by the holier gifts of 
human love, — God enables you to build a fair and cheerful 
home; to bring into it other hearts, to light it up with smiles and 
joy, to make it the abode of peace and plenty. Prosperous and 
bright all may seem around you, while you rejoice in the gifts. 
But a shadow will sometimes fall upon a home like this, —a fear 
that ere long this beauty will fade, and the hearthstone be deso- 
late. You will ask why this fair vision must ever vanish, and the 
cheerful fireside circle ever be broken. And only religion can 
answer. Look upon these gifts not selfishly, —not as yours 
alone. Let them remind you of the Giver; and, in your own 
heart, consecrate and give them back to him. Accept the bond 
of religion, by which you are bound not only in earthly but 
heavenly relations ; and, though changes may come, and bright 
forms be laid low, and there be around you many vacant places, 
still your home shall never seem broken, the home of your 
heart shall be for ever complete, not a single beloved form shall 
ever vanish from it, and no earthly vicissitude shall interrupt 
your happiness. Therefore, for the sake of your abiding peace, 
for the sake of your fireside happiness, ‘‘be strong in the 
Lord.” 

Again: by the gifts of common affections and hopes, by the 
opportunities of mutual help and comfort, — God prepares you 
to live together in society. He enables you to establish the 
happy relations of kindness and friendship, to enter upon the 
race of progress, to stimulate one another by words and deeds 
of human sympathy. The great results of ‘civilization are 
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wrought out primarily by the action of mind upon mind. Nature 
draws us together; and as we rise in moral power, in proportion 
to our advance in refinement, the ties between us are drawn 
closer, — more intimate and perfect become the relations of life. 
But you may not live selfishly. Your wealth, your talents, your 
love, your wisdom, are not for any personal gratification; your 
neighbor is not meant for your convenience or happiness, but to 
call out your kindness and benevolence. Look upon society in 
the light of religion. Consecrate your private means, your 
public blessings, to God. ‘You can have no permanent happiness, 
no high improvement, without recognizing the obligations of reli- 
gion. You must draw your chief encouragements — your joys 
and hopes — from the deep wells of everlasting life. A happy 
and improving society is where God is the central thought and 
attraction. ‘To live together in harmony and true prosperity, 
you must recognize religion; you must have one common altar, 
where all can meet in peace, — where the great sentiments of 
humanity can “be called forth, and heart unite with heart in a 
worship which shall never cease. Have an altar in your midst, 
whereon to consecrate your wealth, your talents, your friendships, 
your joys and sorrows. Give back to God all that he has given 
to you; then your riches will be a blessing, your friendly rela- 
tions grow ever strong and beautiful and happy, sweet charities 
and love abide with you for ever. Therefore, that you may live 
in peace, in the harmony of love, in the exercise of your noblest 
powers, — that you may live here in the hope of immortality, — 
“be strong in the Lord.” 

“Finally,” says the apostle, ‘finally, be strong in the Lord ;”’ 
as if this were the sum and consummation, the full expression, 
of man’s duty and man’s power; as if this comprehended every 
thing which man needed, or was capable of receiving. This, he 
says, is strength indeed. With this we are superior to all earthly 
events, to change and loss and death. Nothing can harm us 
while upheld by the divine power, — while we refer all our gifts, 
our ability, our force of will, our endurance and action, to God 
working within us. Let the toiling man remember that the 
strength of his hands is of the Lord, and all he touches and all 
he does is henceforth consecrated, and his earthly labor is no 
longer menial and low, but exalted and transfigured, and partakes 
of the glory of religion. Refer your wisdom and love, your 
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suffering and patience, to God; and your blessings, your trials, 
shall all be sacred means of your spiritual redemption. We can 
make religion out of every thing on earth, out of every lot and 
condition, out of wealth and poverty alike, out of joy and sorrow, 
out of toil on the land and perils on the sea. Connect God with 
every thing, both high and low, —let the divine idea mingle 
with all our plans and efforts, in every thought and affection, — 
then all becomes religious; whatever we do or suffer is the holy 
worship of prayer and praise. These earthly goods and these 
friends, — we call them ours, but more truly they belong to 
God. By his own pleasure he gives them; in his own time he 
takes them away. We are not our own. Let us remember it 
always. The hour comes, — to-day it comes to you, to-morrow 
it comes to me, — when the voice of God calls, ‘‘ Surrender now 
thy best and dearest treasure; do it without a question or a 
murmur, grateful for the experience of its worth, —for having 
held and enjoyed it so long.” Feeling that all things are only 
blessings lent, you will cheerfully resign every gift; you will do 
it in faith, in the full hope of a still higher good, because you 
do it in “ the strength of the Lord.” At last, in the same great 


faith, you will surrender yourself, confident of another and better 
life. 


Old Count Stolberg sends his friend Zimmerman, in lines that stir like “‘a trumpet’s peal- 
ing sound,”’ the following spirited 
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I cannot, dare not, must not, will not, friend, 

Be vexed with woman! Anger thou me not 
Against her! To the Pontifex alone 

The laws of Rome allowed, with vengeful hand, 
To punish Vestals; yet not even he 

Might raise the veil, and on his face respect 

Sat throned, though firm and stern might be his hand. 
I hear the question that thy smile would ask: 
Are, then, our women Vestals? No, no more 
Than I am Pontifex, no more than we 

Ourselves are Romans. But when men were men, 
Then women always were their worthy mates, 
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More womanly, — their equals else. When Rome 
Sent forth and called her generals from the plough ; 
When neither Pyrrhus’ gold nor elephants 

Could move the hero, — then could not his gold 
Nor Pyrrhus’ self a woman’s heart have moved, 
Who, proud of Roman blood and manners pure, 
While by the early lamp her careful hand 

Off from the spindle wound the tender thread, 
Told to her little son his fathers’ deeds ; 

Or, to the rocking of the cradle, sang, 

In little Marcus’ ears, an ardent song 

Of fatherland, of freedom, and of fame. 

Thus early did the nursery inform 

The tender heart, ere yet the naked youth 
Wrestled in Mars’s field, and, stained with sweat, 
Leaped down into the Tiber’s cooling stream. 


The child of Cato, lovely Portia, 
Was worthy of her sire, of her spouse. 
He was the last of Romans, she was not 
The last of Roman women ; for when all 
Around wore slavery’s yoke, stood Arria free, 
Gave smiling to her spouse the bloody blade, 
The key to freedom’s upper world, and said : 
‘“‘ Petus, it does not hurt!” Oh what is death 
In battle to a death like this? And yet 
One was there stronger still than Arria; 
Who, while besprinkled with her children’s blood, 
By their long martyrdom unterrified, 
Called, weeping, to the seventh son, a youth: 
‘* My dearest child, nine moons I carried thee 
Beneath this heart of mine; almost three years 
I suckled thee and reared thee with sore pain. 
Remember thy Creator, now, thy God! 
Pity thy mother’s broken heart, and die!” 
Man never did a greater deed: man’s deeds 
The trump of fame sounds down to latest times ; 
While, by the silent hearthstone unobserved, 
In the secluded shade of modesty, 
Woman’s heroic virtue strikes deep roots, 
And, in the whispers of unbroken peace, 
Breathed, with soft wavings, coolness through our homes. 
Cc. T. B. 
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I WALKED, this afternoon, notwithstanding the severe cold, to 
our beautiful skating-pond, and found myself amply repaid for 
the chilling effort by the inner glow of life and joy which the 
scene inspired. Yet it was not solely a picture of merriment; 
for, thronged as the little icy world was with its rejoicing multi- 
tude, there was background to the landscape in suggestive con- 
trast with the moving scene before me. There, in snowy outline, 
lay the silent hills, with their leafless shrubs and trees, and their 
simple stones and monuments, marking them as dwellings for the 
dead. It was all wintry, calm and still, in that softened dis- 
tance. 

Here, as I gazed down from my elevated stand-point, how 
great the contrast! Resounding with merry shouts, all instinct 
with warm and bounding life, lay the smoothly-frozen pond. 
Sleds, with brothers and sisters; sliders and skaters of various 
ages, — from the graceful, luxurious adept, gliding as if on light 
wings, to the little expectants, whose new skates it was pleasure 
enough to wear upon their necks, while their timid feet essayed 
the first lessons in the slippery walks of life. 

“Life and death!” I mused, as I lingered, longing for an 
artist’s power to perpetuate the scene. Life ! I felt it in each 
glad shout; in the chorus of merry voices; in the crowd of 
glancing figures; in each swift, buoyant motion; in the hurrying 
chase and eager talk; and not less in the strong, quick heart-beats 
by which my own being responded, as if to a clarion-call ; — life, 
too, in the sunbeams which gleamed over and irradiated the place ; 
and in the misty, young moon, waiting for her evening light, as 
the trees seemed waiting, in faith, for their spring garments. 

And Death was there, —not in frowning or rebuking stern- 
ness, but as a gentle presence; in the purple-shrouded horizon 
into which the sun was sinking; in the wintry air, which only 
the freshest life-current could wholly withstand; in the snowy 
mantle which folded those cities of the dead in such a calm and 
wonderful repose. 

There were two worlds before me, —not in glaring or pain- 
ful contrast, but hopefully, harmoniously, blended into one; the 
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glad young hearts and vigorous limbs conquering, even resusci- 
tating, as it were, the deadness of winter ; so that nature’s silence, 
ice, and snow, even cool and sluggish veins, seemed vocal with 
summer’s music, and all aglow with summer’s warmth. Indeed, 
80 potent were they, that there seemed to be no death; the white- 
robed hills, and cold memorial-stones, only spoke of change; and, 
as the rosy, parting sunlight fell caressingly upon them, the 
dwellers there seemed not only to have risen into a higher, truer 
life, but to be revisiting the scenes of early joy and love ; re- 
joicing in the glorious existence of this world, even though they 
had tasted the bliss of a purer; awakening within us loving 
thoughts of our great change, and of the home where our worn- 
out forms shall rest in their last sleep; and inspiring grateful, 
trusting thoughts towards Him who careth for our perishing 
bodies as well as for our undying spirits, and who, in his tender 
care for both, thus — 

























‘‘ Beautifully mingles Life and Death.” 





“ WueEn we look upon the changed condition of one who has 
been sinful, outcast, and degraded, whose very presence seemed 
pollution; and see her now, industrious, respectful, considerate of 
the feelings of others, full of gratitude for the loving care bestowed 
upon her, anxious to add her mite to the missionary cause, and, 
above all, sitting, a meek penitent, at Jesus’ feet,— no labor or 
privation that can produce such results should seem too great. 
And yet such instances are by no means rare in our Institution ; 
and results have been produced which, with God’s blessing, will 
swell the ranks of the Redeemed. Our records testify to many 
beautiful fruits of the tree of life in the Master’s vineyard, 
although the delicate nature of this charity forbids our instancing 
particular individuals. Some there are, living in happiness and 
respectability amongst us, and giving daily evidence of a living 
faith in a regenerated life, who, but for your benevolence, would 
now be scourges of society, and exerting a baneful influence on 
all around them.” — From Report of the Bethesda Society. 
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STORY OF A VIOLET. 


“Most pleased my own delights to make, 
My thirst at every rill I slake, 
And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of the simplest flower.” 
Worpsworta. 


Lovinaty, day after day, 

I had watched it carefully ; 

Had kept.it in a sunny place, 
Looking in the morning’s face ; 
With water fed its growing root, 
Tempting out each tender shoot ; 
Hoping soon its blossoms meek 
With June-airs would fan my cheek ; 
Talking to me, all the while, 

With a sweet, familiar smile, 

Of the garden’s pleasant shade, 
And the woodland’s leafy glade ; 
Leading me beside the brook, 

To a quiet, shady nook, 

Where the shyest wood-bird sings, 
And the flower of Linneus springs, 


- 
a 


Creeping freely, in and out, 
Amongst the moss all round about ; 
Sending its sweet fragrance up, 
From its beautiful twin-cup, 

As if to Heaven, in gratitude 

For its home there in the wood. 


I cannot tell one half the measure 
Of anticipated pleasure, 

I derived, in wintry hours, 

From my violet’s future flowers. 
Shielded always from the cold, 

I saw its tender leaves unfold ; 
With deepening interest, ever new, 
Still I watched them as they grew. 


The brooks were all in fetters bound, 
Knee-deep the snow lay on the ground, 
When I espied a dud one day! 
Then I watched it gratefully, 
Till color to its petals came, 
And ’twas old enough to name. 

VoL. XIII. 16 
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First it met me fully blown, 

On the New-Year’s happy morn ; 

And its salutation sweet, 

For that wishing-season meet, 

Was so full of life and.truth, 

And the heartiness of youth, 

That something more than earthly grace 
Seemed beaming from its lovely face. 


It spoke of deep heart-purity, 
Of meekness and simplicity ; 

Showing forth a cheerful faith, 
Overreaching doubt and death. 


I kept it for a little while, 

To cheer me with its summer-smile ; 
Then, from the stalk on which it grew, 

I broke my little violet blue, 

And sent it, on a stormy day, 

To my pastor, o’er the way, 

To tell him tales about the Spring, 

That soon, to waiting hearts, would bring 
Balmy airs, and fragant flowers 
Wreathing all its sunny hours! 


What though the pastor could not see 
The flower as ’twas revealed to me? 
I felt a quiet joy in giving 

Any thing so pure and living 

To him whose words of life and truth 
Had been a blessing to my youth. 
*Tis gone! but I cannot forget 

My pretty little violet! 


In my heart it long will live, 

And joy to future hours will give: 
Coming, at a moment’s call, 

With its deep blue petals bright, 
Down from heaven it seems to fall, 
Ever bringing fresh delight! 
Through love, I see its hidden worth, 
That makes it of celestial birth. 


*Mid countless hosts of common things 
That to our hearts are speaking, 

How oft a simple violet brings 

What we ne’er find by seeking! 





EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


The Incarnation, — Instead of undertaking to say, in full, how 
deeply we have enjoyed the rare strength and beauty and doc- 
trinal soundness of this discourse, preached by Rev. Oliver Stearns, 
at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Locke, at West Dedham, we shall 
favor our readers with the following extract : — 


“JI, The course of our meditation has brought us to the great fact of 
redemption, the birth of Christ in consciousness and the soul. There follows 
necessarily, the regeneration of humanity, the coming of Christ’s spirit in 
society, in human laws, ideas, usages, and institutions. But first in order is 
the birth of the Redeemer in the individual soul. ‘Unto you is born a Sa- 
viour, who is Christ the Lord.’ This Saviour must be in us, generating a life 
opposed to the life of self. He must be the inward Lord and Sovereign of 
our affections and desires. As at Bethlehem the Divine word came in a shape 
of flesh, and was manifest through infancy, childhood, and adult life, the 
Christ who lay there a weak babe achieving a ministry which has become 
the mightiest power to cleanse and deliver the human race from its corrup- 
tions; so must that Divine word come in us too, it may be at first in some 
faint desire after better things, in some resolution partially kept, that, with 
Divine help, we will deny self, but growing to the mastership over body and 
mind, until we live the lives we live in the flesh by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved us and gave himself for us. This is the great fact of redemption. 
This meets the deep, central, indestructible want of the soul. As soon as it 
becomes in some degree conscious of its spiritual relations, the soul finds 
itself in spiritual helplessness. The deepest religious experience is marked 
at some time by a profound sense of deficiency. The Divine will has not 
been done. The Divine law utters its condemnation —_ Abuse has crept 
into our being. A life of self lies hidden at its centre, ds a power of sin hold- 
ing us at its mercy, and balking our better aspirations. Natural inclinations, 
grown tyrannous, may have intrenched themselves as hurtful passions and 
lusts in our souls. The evil spirit of the world may have passed into us. 
The evil spirit of those who lived before us may re-appearin us. The moment 
the holiness of God and the Divine requirement shine in upon the soul in 
full radiance, sin, seen to be a fearful tendency, is felt to be our chief enemy, 
our only danger and misery. How it came, we may not know. But its 
power is felt. It seems to beset us behind and before. When this convic- 
tion of sinful tendency and spiritual weakness is wrought in the soul, to be 
delivered from it is the greatest joy. Human nature, arrived at this stage of 
the consciousness of its relation to the spiritual order of the universe, craves 
a more than human help. It wants more than human wisdom, affection, or 
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pity, can do for it. It wants harmony with its own highest law written upon 
itself. It wants reconciliation with offended holiness. It wants atonement 
between itself and the spotless rectitude. It wants express tokens of inte- 
rest in its struggle and destiny from the spiritual realm. It wants a lifting 
up of its affections, a revival and elevation of its hope, a sanctification of its 
motives, all lending a new moral power to the will. It turns to conscience, 
and conscience cries, One thing thou lackest. It turns to the natural crea- 
tion : that is beautiful; but its beauty does not meet this deepest need; its 
order chills the spirit longing for Divine pity. That order feeds and protects, 
but sometimes it famishes and destroys. It is inexorable law. "Wisdom and 
mercy, we may come to trust as Christian believers, are its rule. But to us, 
in its natural aspect, it is inexorable law. It goes on with its ceaseless and 
mighty retributions. Its wheels never turn out of the eternal ruts. It sheds 
bounty and scatters flowers ; but it crushes us at last bodily in its fingers, as the 
moth perishes in the blaze of your evening light. In his longing for approach 
to the Infinite, man turns to nature’s grandest displays of power. I wander 
by the beach, and listen to the ocean’s solemn and majestic hymn, which it 
poured into the Indian’s ear, and which now periodically lulls the drudges of 
civilized cares into an oblivion of the artificial and conventional. The surges, 
with their everlasting roar, do not tell of pity. Its gurgling, swallowing 
waters tell of destruction as much as of life. They do not whisper of immor- 
tality, until Christ, dwelling in and filling the soul’s intuitions, lends a softer 
under-tone of hope to its everlasting rhythm. Before this emblem of power, 
man, bowed by the consciousness of weakness and sin, if he could turn 
nowhere else, might stand in prayer, in almost the cry of despair, ‘Speak, 
Almighty Power! in some accents of compassion. Break through this 
dread order, and say if thou lovest my soul. Declare thyself mercy as well 
as law. Solve for me this mystery in which I am encompassed. ‘Tell me of 
forgiveness and eternal life, and help for my spiritual conflicts.’ And that 
cry from the depths of the want like no other, and of an anguish like no 
other, that of a weak and wounded spirit, has been answered on the shores 
of the Galilean Lake, by the voice which broke upon its storm, the voice of 
the Father in him who walked upon its waves, ‘It is I, be not afraid.’ Iam 
with you always, the Paternal Spirit, in and above the natural order, adjust- 
ing your discipline, cognizant of your trials, and instantly present to your 
prayer. The Almighty has broken through the natural order to reveal the 
spiritual order. While we were yet sinners, that cry of the soul’s great want 
had been already answered; for Christ had been born, and had fulfilled his 
ministry ; his story had been written in light in the world’s history; mercy 
had anticipated the crisis of thesoul. It was answered by the word incarnate 
in Jesus, at Bethlehem and Bethany, and at Olivet and Calvary. It is 
answered now, by Christ born in the regenerated soul, dwelling in the heart 
by faith, its purifier, its forgiver, its comforter, the life of its holiest affec- 
tions, its assurer of immortality, the indwelling pledge and fulness of the 
Father’s power and love. 

‘sTTI, As the fact of redemption first in order is Christ spiritually united 
with the individual believer, so the fact consequent upon it is Christ dwell- 
ing in many united in him. The Word first has form in the single disciple ; 
and then it takes form in worship, laws, and social life. All advance in the 
social spirit and condition of man is the embodiment of Christ in social insti- 
tutions and dealings, the incarnation of the Divine Word in mankind. A 
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perfect Christian society or state would be the realization on earth of one of 
the grandest thoughts of God. It would announce and show, as the soul of 
its operations, the law of regarding others’ rights and interests equally with 
one’s own; and, as the genuine faith pervading it, that he is greatest who is 
of most service. Such a state would be a temple in which the citizen might 
gratefully worship, — a God’s house, in which the child, as his powers 
unfolded, would see the Divine attributes, not through a medium obscuring 
the Father’s glory, but in Christ, its brightness shining through windows 
opening at all points to heaven. From the ascension till now, men have 
looked for a form of social life, which should be the Shekinah, assuring them 
of marching under the leadership of Jehovah. And, in a time of universal 
ferment and undefined expectation like ours, many share the impatience of 
the first disciples, and ask if the Lord will now descend, and the reign.of 
truth and righteousness come with some decisive transforming stroke upon 
the kingdoms of the world. And the answer of Jesus has been ever, ‘ Ask 
not of times, but watch for the duties which the Spirit shall disclose, and do 
them in their order, and power shall go with you.’ There is the sole power 
for the social regeneration of man, in the Lord Christ descending into up- 
ward-looking souls. I say not that one civil constitution is as good as 
another; but evil will creep in under any constitution, if Christ be cast out 
from those who under it constitute a state. Representative legislatures and 
elective magistrates will not enact and execute justice, if Christ be not in the 
heart of the people. Liberty, equality, and fraternity, the watchwords of the 
people, mean no good, out of Christ ; for liberty is but animal passion at 
large, equality but the equal chance of brutes in confused scramble, and fra- 
ternity but the association of robber bands. Christ renewing men reforms 
society. The church — the invisible church — must keep or deliver the state. 
Not that any formal union of church and state is expedient. But church 
and state are always vitally united, — the h¥art and arm of one organizing 
life; and the limb will wither as soon as it ceases to throb with pulses 
thrown into its arteries from the centre of a vitality replenished from 
God. 

‘The call of the Gospel to each soul must ever be, Repent, live anew, live 
to-day, with a new devotion of all thy being to God, the same now as when 
the Baptizer sent it forth on the breeze of Jordan; but there has been going 
on since a regeneration of man, to which every one spiritually born has con- 
tributed his strength. And yet to this regeneration the perfect spirit-birth 
of all who live in any community or time is not essential. Long before the 
evil which supports a wrong is eradicated from every individual of a society, 
that wrong will disappear, because a sufficient part will refuse longer to 
uphold it. How soon that sufficient number, spiritually severed from the 
wrong, will exist, we know not: it is one of the times known only to the 
Father, but which may always be hoped ‘for. We know that when life in a 
sufficient number is withdrawn from an evil doctrine, custom, or institution, 
it must die. Those who separate themselves from it, being on truth’s side, 
have a weight disproportioned to their numbers. Each is a power working 
with and worked by God. They mould opinion, feeling, taste, even where 
they do not change the heart. This is moral civilization. He who, begot- 
ten of God, was born a Saviour into our human life, is its efficient cause; 
the deliverer from evil, bruising in the most vital part the serpent coiling 
around the form of humanity. 

15* 
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“IV. The incarnation of a Divine Word, to communicate large measures 
of the Holy Spirit to the human family, was a demonstration of supernatural 
grace. It stands in the centre of all the Divine Providence, and stands out 
from it, supernatural in its method, and special in its intent. It was costly 
to the Divine mind and heart. It involved necessarily a sacrifice of the 
Mediator; and this involved a sacrifice on the part of the Father, of whom 
he was the voice and image. In the fact of that sacrifice resides the chief 
power to convince the world of sin, and to prepare man’s heart for the renew- 
ing contact of the Divine Spirit. It was not substituted punishment. It 
was sacrifice inevitably incident to a Divine mediatorship. It was essential 
to God’s expression of himself, to bringing on earth the Gospel of truth and 
forgiveness. The person who should institute this redemption by a life on 
earth must unite in himself perfectly the Divine andthe human. The Father 
must dwell in him; how, we know not; but it is a rational conception that 
the Father should dwell in him, so that he and the Father should be one in 
the impression made on man; so that his word and act should be his own, 
and yet should exactly express God, and as fully as God can be expressed to 
finite apprehension. He must also be truly human; in human form, and 
with susceptibility to human feeling. The Divine fulness in him must make 
him, not more impassive, but more alive to the proper impressions of things. 
It must be an inlet of vast joy. It must be an inlet of vast suffering. This 
was the fact. The marvel of the evangels is the blending in him of the 
supernatural and the human with the perfection of which the prototype must 
have been a real person, and which puts the question of the mythical ori- 
gin of what is peculiar to them almost out of the pale of argument; for the 
conception of it seems impossible to any mind but that which conceived it 
before the world was. A sinless man, who, let me ask, would suffer from 
proximity to human sin and collision with it, like him whose immaculate 
nature reached into the depths of the indwelling Father? In the form of 
God, he could not jealously assert his Divine dignity, nor selfishly claim any 
exemption from the stroke of evil: he must rather, as it were, empty him- 
self of divinity, that the suffering of a genuinely human condition might 
come in upon him. He wielded a Divine power over nature and man; yet, 
at Cana, he would perform his first miracle with no alacrity, but with reluc- 
tance, resisting a mother’s importunity, unwilling to hasten the hour when 
that mother, with pierced soul, should stand in the shadow of the redeeming 
cross. And, at Bethany, he wrought his last and greatest miracle, forecast- 
ing the hour it expedited, — wrought it in no elation of mind, but in the 
spirit of sacrifice, and in such sadness of soul that a few words of appeal to his 
affections and his help caused him to groan and weep. The fulness of God in 
him made more vast and deep his longing for holy, human sympathy; yet he 
stood at that grave of Lazarus in lonely grandeur, too high for any but the 
Almighty to reach, and too deep for any but infinite love to fathom; and, in 
his conscious want of sympathy, there rushed in upon him a feeling of the 
trials and darkness of man such as never had come into any breast. He who 
should bring a redeeming power down to mankind, — who should become 
man’s hope, his object of contemplation, his standard of truth, his leader for 
all generations, the trust of his weak heart, and its uplifter to a forgiving 
God, — must be, on the one side, a representative of human life victorious 
and pure; and on the other, the representative of God to men, — Son of man 
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and Son of God, a special and beautiful creation. Through his celestial spi- 
rit and his divine insight, he must be capable of unfathomable suffering, and 
sink in Gethsemane under an agony which has amazed the world with its 
mystery. Should God decree that incarnation? Should God expose an 
immaculate soul, his beloved Son, to the stroke of evil? 

‘The tone of the introduction of the Gospels, the tone of amazing expecta- 
tion, and of wonder at the Divine grace, as if the destiny of our race hung 
upon that moment, is a fit prelude to the sequel. ‘Unto you is born this 
day a Saviour.’ It was a crisis in man’s history. There was need of a being, 
who, under the forms of a human presence and condition, should manifest 
God; who should draw men’s minds to himself with a new veneration, and 
give them higher thoughts of Divine pity and Divine purity. There was 
need of interposition, as we express it. Not that a point of time had arrived’ 
in history unforeseen by Divine prescience, an emergency to be suddenly 
provided for. Not that the order of the universe so far had failed, and some- 
thing originally forgotten must be appended as supplementary. The provi- 
sion for the crisis was a part of the eternal order. It was the predestined 
complement of the creation up to that point. We may call the fulfilment of 
this provision an interposition, to give it a proper relief on the plane of Di- 
vine operations, to express the speciality of the Divine purpose in adapting it 
to its place in the Divine order. Why God chose to create a race with 
spiritual faculties, yet to grope so long in a dim apprehension of their objects, 
and at length to reveal those objects fully in one person, — why he so slowly 
pushes this lamp of truth into the dense pagan darkness, — is one of the 
secrets of his incommunicable being. But the actual method of the Divine 
procedure we see and know. It is unfolded in the history of the world, 
which may be looked at as the history of God’s thought. That procedure and 
that thought we think and speak of in human modes of conception and in 
forms of human language. God has addressed in history, and especially in 
Christ, our human modes of thinking and feeling, to convey to us some por- 
tion of his thought and character, which is otherwise incommunicable. And, 
as we humanly apprehend the matter, there was need of interposition, of a 
way in which Divine love should make itself more felt in sinful human 
hearts, and of a life adequate to represent Divine truth to man. That love 
and that truth must be embodied in the purest person. And that person 
must fall a victim to human cruelty. For divine truth could not be incar- 
nated on the stage of human action, without coming into conflict with sin. 
That conflict was indispensable also, because the Divine mercy, or spirit o¢ 
sacrifice in God, to be imaged to all the generations of men in that person’s 
love, could find such expression as the case needed, only by meeting contumely 
and death at the hands of the spirit of evil. Should such a person be sent ? 
Thus we may humanly represent the matter as a question of the Divine mind 
to itself. And, in the eternal thought, there was no other way of communi- 
cation between the wandering thild and the Father’s feeling. This way God 
chose, because it alone satisfied his perfectign. Thus, we may say, Christ 
alone satisfied God’s hatred of sin, and his holy nature; Christ alone expressed 
the yearning of the Divine heart. God spared not his beloved Son. This is 
a form of human speech and human conception. But it states a fact in pro- 
vidence and history; and a fact which is a standing revelation of something — 
the spirit of sacrifice — in the Divine character, incommunicable in all other 
modes. 
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« There was a crisis in the history of our race at Jesus’s birth. Man had 
not the sufficient, all-reconciling truth ; and he could not work his way to it 
alone. The ‘ word made flesh’ was the demonstration of that truth ; Christ 
crucified was the price of it. I see little danger of exaggerating the world’s 
debt to the Gospel as a medium of religious truth. We can scarcely imagine 
that debt. It is very difficult to conceive of ourselves as so destitute in this 
respect as were our ancestors in Britain and on the continent of Europe at 
the introduction of Christianity among them; or, to take a different case, as 
destitute as were the contemporaries of Tacitus and Cicero, in the palmy 
period of Roman culture. It is easier to see how unworthy we are of this 
light of the world, than to show what would be our condition now, without 
the incarnation and its fruits. Isee no probability that natural and moral 
science would have given us the essential truth. Even if natural science 
could have taught the people the unity of the creative power, it alone could 
not have taught a spiritual Providence, nor made the belief of immortality 
an elevated and efficient conviction. And moral science would not have kept 
pace with natural; for it had not the requisite facts. The natural world is a 
perfect embodiment of the laws of natural science, and stimulates and guides 
the faculties adapted to know them. But human life was not an embodi- 
ment of the Divine truth. No life, until Jesus lived and suffered, offered a 
perfect object to man’s spiritual faculties. In ancient literature, there is no 
recorded sentiment, no strain of conversation, which rises to the level of the 
Evangelist’s doctrine of a spiritual Father, or Paul’s bold lyric announcement 
of the resurrection. Why was it? Because Christ embodied these truths in 
himself, and brought them to man’s spiritual perception. If that accom- 
plished Roman, who, in the midst of public affairs, found time for philosophy, 
had sat with the band around the paschal board, and had asked, ‘Show us 
the Father, — tell us whither thou goest,” Christ could have answered him 
only as he answered Philip and Thomas, ‘I am the way,’ —‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ And, if Cicero had communed with Jesus 
personally in his ministry, had seen him suffer on the cross, and then had 
pondered the words and deeds of that One, and, by the touch of that spiritual 
power, his intuitional faculties had been waked, a new object would have 
been presented to his thought and love; Christ would have stood forth to his 
anointed vision a representation of Infinite Holiness and Love; and that new 
object would have shed on every relation and act, and on the issues of things, 
a light for which he longed. Conviction of sin would have crucified vanity. 
Love would have widened into more than Roman patriotism. Humanity 
would have superseded glory. Loose thoughts of providential powers would 
have concenfrated into the burning thought of God as a benign and holy 
Father, and of himself as a child, sustaining, through love and duty, a rela- 
tion to that Father, of which only eternity could fulfil the obligations and - 
hopes. Thus the mortal gulf would have been spanned by a spiritual arch, 
and the unseen Divine hand felt extended for’him to grasp and hold by as he 
walked through the shadow of, death. 

«It was not Jesus’s speech only which taught man Divine truth, not his 
outward miracles alone which proved it, not his resurrection alone, but all 
together, all that he was. The life and sacrifice which he wrought, through 
a human body, lifted the Divine character and human destiny into the 
world’s view. They made this character, this destiny, objective, and thus 
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informing and quickening to man. They still do this. And it is the office 
of the church and the ministry to give prolonged effect to this mediatien; to 
repeat, in ritual and in speech, this voice of Jesus out of the Divine heart, 
beseeching the sinner to be reconciled to God. Therefore neither mountain 
nor ocean, no aspect of nature, — no crystal palace, or monumental pile, or 
victorious battle-field, or eloquence in high debate at the organizifig of a 
nation’s life, — no work, act, or art of man, —is the token of any thing so 
grand and affecting as that of which the lowliest Christian temple is the 
symbol. It stands in the busy street, where men are hurrying to and fro on 
the errands of human interest; amidst clustering homes, where birth and 
and death come, and sin and change are felt, to remind them of a God to be 
hoped in, and a mercy to be prayed and hoped for. There is no work which 
reaches to the height and depth of the preacher’s, — that of him who is an 
ambassador to men in Christ’s stead. Such an ambassador we ordain to-day. 
He is to be the tongue of the Incarnation, the medium by whom the Com- 
forter will come and bring earth’s child and heaven’s Father together. If 
he have felt the proper power of the Word made flesh, that power will go 
out on his word; for the Son of God will be with such preachers until time 
shall be no more. Let him never attempt to reduce the Gospel to a mere 
result of the operation of natural laws. Let him preach the supernatural 
grace. Let him preach Christ, with whom the Father was one. 

“And let him preach, and let others reverently hear, of the Christ who 
was not ashamed to call men his brethren. Our subject suggests one or two 
thoughts of general admonition. Honor all men for Christ’s sake. Honor 
man, in however darkened or fallen a condition, for the sake of him who, 
being in the form of God, came in the form and condition of man. Honor 
every being who wears that human form which Christ wore. Its glory may 
be eclipsed by the brutalizing effect of sin; its power of expression may be 
unillumined, lost under a rayless and torpid spirit ; its shape may be bowed 
by hardship and oppression : but honor it as human; honor it as capable of 
being transformed by an awakened and redeemed soul; honor it as of the 
same human type with the body which Jesus glorified with obedience and 
suffering, and through which he represented the merciful Father to earth’s 
child. It stamps its possessor as human, as born with the germs of spiritual 
capacity, as a subject for redeeming love. The Gospel is the pledge of man’s 
emancipation from legalized despotism and abuse, by showing that all who 
wear the human form are brethren of the Mediator, the man Christ Jesus. 
While some students of the Scriptures have sought to lend to the doctrine of 
property in man the sanction of the supernatural Word, some students of 
Nature pretend to show her stamp of chattelhood on the form of certain 
varieties or races of the human family. Let the question come. But remem- 
ber, it is no question about varieties of race, neither is it a question about 
the strict unity of human parentage. It is a question about what is human. 
A brute we cannot punish for human crimes. We cannot demand of him 
human duties, nor pray for the forgiveness of sin for a chattel, existing for 
the will, profit, and servile pleasure of a human owner. In spite of cavils, 
there is a human form. And whoever wears it can be no subject of owner- 
ship: he is capable of redemption and sanctification; and, corresponding to 
human duties, he may demand unimpaired human relations. Meanwhile, in 
the discussion, let the church be careful what doctrine she countenances. 
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It is as great a heresy to deny Christ’s humanity and its consequences, as to 
deny gis Divinity and its consequences. The denial of the first makes the 
last a nullity. It is putting the Son of God on the slave-cross again. The 
mediatorship has two parts. The redemption, the disenthralment, the ele- 
vation, of every variety and grade of human beings, is involved in the just 
honor of God’s dear Son. 

«‘ Again, honor woman for Christ’s sake, who was born of woman, that 
you may be led to honor her fitly for her own sake. Honor the maternal 
office. For the sake of Mary, the mother of the Redeemer, let the mother’s 
appeal be eternally sacred to man. And ye, who are happy to-day in the 
joy of gratified affections, think of all the domestic happiness you owe to 
Mary’s Son. Repay the obligation by seeking to honor, to elevate in real 
dignity, your own sex. Keep your ear ever open to the wife’s and mother’s 
wrongs. Besiege the sterner sex, beseech Heaven, for the reform or destruc- 
tion of all laws, customs, doctrines, tyrannies, oppressions, under whatever 
name, in your own land or other lands, which dishonor sacred relations, 
which despoil the mother of the best part of her trust and joy. It is a wife’s 
and mother’s and sister’s voice which has sent its plea against the violation 
of the most sacred rights, into so many kindreds and tongues of humanity. . 
It was the remonstrance of woman’s heart, against cruelties heaped upon her 
sisters as well as upon man. Honor to genius doubly consecrated by the 
spirit of Mary’s Son and by the spirit of Mary’s maternity. Yes, honor 
woman. But rebuke for those who dishonor her. For him who denies her 
the best culture of her powers, who contemns her peculiar offices, relations, 
and graces; for him who thinks woman made only for dalliance and a toy; 
for him who puts on airs, and hopes to atone for his want of manliness by 
ridiculing his sister’s sisters ; for the worldling, whose heart, withered in the 
arid atmosphere of policy and calculation, feels nothing for her wrongs, — the 
Incarnation has no blessing. He is a shame to his race. He is a living, 
walking insult to him who was born of woman at Bethlehem. 

‘‘ Honor the child for the Christ-child’s sake. Honor it by Christian cul- 
ture, by tempting forth its spirit to Christian deeds and aspiration. Honor 
childhood in rags and ignorance, for the jewel which the rough casket in- 
closes. Honor the neglected child, the child with perverse habits, the 
profane little boy, the rude little girl; respect their better nature, and teach 
them to respect it in their words and actions. 

‘Finally, in these and all ways, honor the Redeemer himself. Honor him 
by professing him before men, and by standing fast, through every conflict, 
in defence of his truth and his divine principles. Honor him by laying down 
your unbelief and sin at the foot of his cross of love. It is not a human 
voice only that calls you to be reconciled to God: it is the Holy Spirit’s 
voice, it is the call of the Father through the Incarnate Word. See that ye 
despise not him that speaketh.” 


Dr. Lothrop’s Election Sermon has been published. The sub- 
ject is, “‘ The Relation of Christianity to the Civil Government,” 
— as appropriate as could be. A considerable part of the discus- 
sion is occupied with a defence of the right of government to 
compel obedience to its statutes by the extreme application of 
physical force. The following passage is the nut of the sermon: — 
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‘¢ And verily religion and politics do seem, now-a-days, to be as thoroughly 
divorced as the most unprincipled and profligate could desire. In other de- 
partments of life, — commercial, industrial, professional, social, and domestic, 
— men demand of each other integrity, honesty, purity, high principles, and a 
fair, unsullied name; and they put beyond the pale of their confidence and 
their social sympathy every one who shows himself to be destitute of these 
qualities. But, in political life, a man may disregard all these noble attributes 
of character, — retract or deny to-day the words he uttered yesterday, trample 
now upon principles and objects for which he was once ready to be a hero and 
a martyr; and, instead of a bar to his success, the chances are that it will be a 
recommendation to popular favor, and secure him offices and honors, which 
consistency that is not like the cameleon, and integrity that cannot imitate 
the fox, could never gain. 

« And this, which finds its sad illustration in our own times, is in fact the 
lesson of all history. Everywhere, under all forms of government, political 
life seems to have been more corrupting and demoralizing than any other legi- 
timate department of human action. I know of no necessary reason why it 
should be so. But this is clear: the great thing which Christian governments 
need is a moral, political regeneration ; a conversion to the politics of the New 
Testament, the politics of justice, integrity, purity ; an application to political 
and legislative action of the great ideas and principles of Christian morality, — 
principles as applicable and as strongly demanded there as in commercial, 
mechanical, professional action. 

‘The pressing need in all Christian governments, and in our own, perhaps, 
as much as in any, is not great men, —there is talent enough everywhere, 
and at all times, though there may be intervals in which no intellectual giant 
appears upon the stage of public affairs, — not great men, but good men; 
honest, right-minded, pure-minded men, who will not carry selfishness and 
venality into the public counsels, nor disregard that integrity and individual 
independence of thought and action which make a man respectable and useful 
in private life; men whom office has to seek, not those who seek office; men 
who make office respectable, not those who must derive their chief respectabi- 
lity from their office ;— not men who are ambitious and greedy of power, but 
men to whom the great trust of power may be safely confided ; because they 
will use that trust, not for selfish ends, and purely party purposes, but dis- 
charge it for the general good, upon principles of benevolence and integrity, in 
the spirit of an enlarged, catholic, Christian patriotism. 

‘¢¢ Religion nothing to do with politics.’ If by this it be meant, that, in a 
Christian State, no form of Christian faith should subject its members to the 
ban of a political proscription, I admit it, and hope that the government and 
people of this country will long admit it also, and have the wisdom and the 
good sense to act upon it. But, if it be meant that religion should have no 
influence upon politics, upon political measures and legislative action, I deny 
it. The Bible denies it. It is the declaration of God’s Word, that ‘ righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.’ ‘The nation or the kingdom that will not serve God 
shall perish,’ says the prophet. All the history of the past, and the very ruins 
of nations, over whose crumbled monuments the sweeping winds give a mourn- 
ful echo of the prophetic warning, bear a melancholy but unimpeachable 
testimony to the truth of the declaration. 

««¢The pulpit must not meddle with politics.’ If by this it be meant that 
the minister must not be a political partisan in the pulpit, or an active, zealous 
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politician and office-seeker out of it, I admit it, and hold such clerical politi- 
cians in no very profound respect. But, if it be meant that the pulpit and 
the minister are to be shut out from all cognizance of public events, of mea- 
sures and interests of an important political or national character, I deny it. 
The pulpit may meddle with every thing that concerns the glory of God and 
the good of man, if it touch it in a Christian spirit and temper, and be guided, 
in its choice of time, place, and manner of speaking, by a simple desire to do 
good, — and by no other motive. A minister may not divert the sabbath from 
its sacred purposes, nor make the temple of worship an arena for angry discus- 
sions, nor indulge in pride, hatred, bitterness, wrath, and evil speaking, under 
the names of religion, philanthropy, and a zeal for truth and right. Rather 
should it be his office to soothe and enlighten the mind, not to irritate the 
passions, and thereby blind and mislead the judgment. It should be his office 
to unite, not to separate, human hearts; to pacify, not to inflame; and to im- 


. press upon all men, of all parties, ‘ that the Lord reigneth, be the people never 


so impatient, — that he sitteth between the cherubim, be the earth never so 
unquiet.’”’ ; 
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Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1855. Gould & Lincoln. — The 
several numbers of this valuable year-book have been noticed and 
commended in our pages. The design is to collect and present 
together, in uniform volumes, the whole body of information rela- 
ting to subjects of science and art, brought to light from year to 
year; with accounts of the proceedings of scientific associations, 
a catalogue of scientific publications, obituaries of scientific men, 
a list of patents, &c., &c. The editor, David A. Wells, had, at 
the outset, the vouchers of eminent scholars, certifying to his fit- 
ness for so important and arduous a work. His successive publi- 
cations have since rendered him independent of all certificates, 
and proved him competent to master all the difficulties in his 
way. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By Jonn Witson. Pub- 
lished by John Wilson & Son, 22, School Street.— This is the 
third edition of a work which of itself would entitle the author 
to the respect and gratitude of every scholar. Mr. Wilson, among 
many other studies which are commonly considered of a higher 
mark, has found time, through many years, to thoroughly investi- 
gate and arrange the whole science of punctuation. By simple 
rules, an orderly method, clear explanations, and abundant exam- 
ples, he has made the subject plain to every attentive mind. His 
volume, much enlarged in the present edition, is equally important 
to the printer, proof-reader, author, and well-educated letter-writer 
of either sex. Whenever our educational system shall have com- 
pleted its reforms, and substituted practical for unpractical studies, 
his treatise will be made a text-book in all English schools. 











